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M ic h ael White 
Political Editor 


T HE Education 
and Employment 
Secretary, David 
Blunkett. is tak- 
ing the unprece- 
dented step of in- 
viting backbench opposition 
MPs, including hardline 
rightwing Tories, into his 
office to discuss Government , 
policies and their concerns. 

Among the MPs called in j 
fix: lunch at Mr Blunkett's 
departmental HQ were Tim 
Collins, former aide to John 
Major and Michael Howard, 
and David Rnffley, Kenneth 
Clarke's special adviser at the 
Treasury. 

Both are leading members 
of what Tory whips call the 
“death or glory boys’* in the 
1997 intake of new Conserva- 
tives — MPs who deploy con- 
frontational tactics to harass 
the Government in ways their 
older colleagues have largely 
abandone d- in. the thoe of 
Labour’s gigantic majority. 

They are also on the right 
of William Hague’s party. As 
such they were startled to be 
offered the private office tele- 
phone number of the Schools 
Minister, Stephen Byers, to 
enable them to appeal to him 
directly with particular prob- j 
Ions. Such favours are tradi- 
tionally confined to back- 
bench government loyalists. 

But, on the eve of the 
Labour Government’s first 
anniversary, ministers are 
being encouraged by Down- 
ing Street to engage in inclu- 
sive “big tent" politics, as it is 
known in the DS. 

'Cabinet ministers have 
been told to keep Labour, 
backbenchers in close touch 
and to brief groups regularly. 
The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, is the most active 
briefer, even holding a ses- 
sion for Scottish and Scottish- 
born MPS with the manager 
of the Scottish football team. 
Craig Brown, this month. But 
the DFEE is breaking new 
ground in doing the same for 
at least four opposition 
groups, two Tory and two Lib- 
eral Democrat 
Yet Mr Blunkett, a leading 
municipal socialist of the 
early 90s, who basks in Mr 
Blair’s warm approval, be- 
lieves he is helping ftjlffl the 
Prime Minister’s agenda for 



‘It’s a good 
idea to be 
inclusive. If 
we include 
them all we 
can take over 
as the natural 
party of 
government’ 

— David Blunkett 


turning New Labour into the 
natural party of government 
— occupying as much of the 
Tories’ political ground as 
possible. 

“We are offering them the 
chance to raise issues for two 
reasons. It’s quite a good idea 
to hear what's going on in 
their patch and they are more 
likely to be critical than our 
own side,” said Mr Blunkett 
last night 

“The second reason is that 
it’s a good idea to be inclu- 
sive. If we include them all we 
r-an take over as the natural 
party of government” __ 

Some of the Conservative 
MPs who have met Mr Blun- 
kett Mr Byers and the Higher 
Education Minister, Kim 
Howells, are not so sure. 

“The ostensible reason for 


having us in was to touch 
base and explain to us what 
they are doing in the interests 
of accountability and inclusi- 
vity,” said Mr Ruffley, MP for 
Bury St Edmunds. 

The MP had lunch with the 
ministerial trio last month in 
the company of Mr Collins, an 
ex-spin doctor MP for West- 
morland and Lonsdale, and 
Nick St Aubyn. the new MP 
for Guildford, a Fourth col- 
league, Eleanor Laing 
(Epping Forest), was invited 
but could not attend. 

“Steve Byers did most of 
the talking and basically he 
seemed to be saying, ‘I think 
you guys are screwing us’ and 
wanted to square us,” said Mr 
Ruffley. 

Tory education ministers 
! would sometimes see persis- 
tent Opposition MPs over a 
particular problem. But Con- 
servatives regard this new 
tactic as an attempt to 
"schmooze” with potential 
troublemakers. 

The two sides discussed 
thorny issues such as school 
standards, funding for further 
education, problems arising 
from the replacement of nurs- 
ery vouchers, and constitu- 
ency matters such as the clo- 
sure of rural schools. Behind 
the smiles both sides had 
doubts- 

Some of the Tories thought 
ministers guilty of “macho 
posturing.” Some ministers 
thought some of their guests 
to be “prats” or "a pain in the 
neck”. 

Ironically, the disclosure of 
Mr Blunkett's initiative came 
j as Paddy Ashdown, the Lib- 
eral Democrat leader, was 
forced to defend his own “con- 
structive opposition” strategy 
, of cooperation with Labour 
from charges made by some 
senior Liberal Democrats that 
he is “pulling too many 
punches”. In a Radio 4 inter- 
view, Mr Ashdown insisted 
he is making a better job of 
opposition than the Tories. 

Mr Ashdown fought off crit- 
ics such as Charles Kennedy 
and Lord Russell who believe 
that Lib-Lab clashes in next 
month’s local elections win 
expose the dangers of over- 
dose cooperation. 

“Where we have been con- 
structive we have won gains 
that we would have otherwise 
never have won, and I think 
we won them for the 
country,” he insisted. , 


‘Phileas Fogg’ pilots reach Hong Kong 
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Brian Milton and Keith Reynolds piloting the GT Global Flyer microlight over central Hong Kong yesterday on the Chinese leg of their attempt to 
circumnavigate the world in 80 days. Delay in permission to overfly China left them stranded in Hanoi for five days and pnt them behind schedule 

Child killer faces cash blow 


Luka Harding 
and Michael White 


T HE Government was 
moving last night to 
prevent criminals 
such as the Child kill- 
er Mary Bell from profiting 
by collaborating on books 
about their lives. 

Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary, is considering including 
the payments in a strength- 
axed version of the Proceeds 
of Crime Act which is de- 
signed to confiscate the ill-got- 
ten gains of drugs dealers. 

The Guardian revealed on 
Saturday that Bell has been 
paid more than £50.000 for 
lengthy interviews with the 
author of a book about her. 
Tony Blair has asked Mr i 
Straw to confirm whether she 
will benefit financially from 1 
her collaboration. 

Bell, now aged 41, was con- 
victed 30 years ago of the 
manslaughter c£ two boys in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, and 
given a life sentence. She was 
released on licence in 1980 
and given a new identity, 
which has been guarded by 
injunctions. The privacy as- 
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pect of the case will also be 
examined by the Home Office. 

Mr Straw has already an- 
nounced he is considering 
how to extend the scope of the 
Proceeds of Crime Act Its 
success prompted what one 
minister yesterday called an < 
attempt “to widen the confis- 
cation of assets from a life of 1 
crime to stop people getting I 
away with it”. , 

That could now include 1 
cases such as Bell’s collabora- 
tion with the author Gita Ser- 
eny. Current legislation only 
prevents deals done within, 
six years of a conviction. 
Home Office sources said. 

Ms Sereny's book covers 
Bell'S life since leaving 
prison. But Downing Street 
yesterday stressed the Prime 


Minister was acting amid 
concern that anyone should 
make money from a “hei- 
nous” crime. 

The Home Office said Mr 
Straw disapproved of the idea 
of the book, irrespective of 
payment. He win also examine 
whether Bell’s decision to talk 
compromises an injunction 
preventing her from being 
identified. The identity of her 
14-year-old daughter is also 
protected. Although Bell has 
apparently talked at length 
about heraelt another injunc- 
tion prevents her former hus- 
band from revealing any de- 
tails about their daughter. 

The Prison Service also 
launched an investigation 
yesterday into reports that 
mass murderer Dennis NHsen 
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has smuggled his autobiogra- 
phy. The History of a Drown- 
ing Boy, out of jail in an at- 
tempt to have it published. 

Nilsen, jaded in 1983 for 
killing 12 men. is said to be 
touting the 463- page work 
around publishers through a 
friend for an advance pay- 
ment of up to £100,000. 

The Prime Minister’s inter- 
vention in the Mary Bell case 
follows an approach by June 


Richardson, whose son Mar- 
tin Brown, aged four, was as- 
phyxiated by Bell in 1968. 
Two months later Bell stran- 
gled Brian Howe, aged three. 

In a new preface three 
years ago to her 1972 book, 
The Case of Mary Bell. Ms 
Sereny describes how Bell 
has created “a normal life", 
adding: “It is my hope that 
one day, soon, she and I will 
talk again.” 

Downing Street said Mr 
Straw's inquiry would take 
place this week. “There is 
concern about the anguish 
and distress this development 
will have an the family of the 
victims,' 1 a spokesman said. 

"Clearly this is an emotive 
story. On the one hand you 
have someone seeking pri- 
vacy and on the other hand 
making money." 

The book. Cries Unheard, is 
to be published by Macmillan 
on May 7 and is likely to be a 
huge moneyspinner. Serial- 
isation rights have been sold 
to a Sunday newspaper fin* a 
substantial s um. Macmillan 
has refused to comment on 
whether Bell had been paid, 
directly or indirectly, or on 
its contract with Ms Sereny. 
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Tory Boy satirises Tony’s boy in BBC drama based on Mandelson role 




LABOUR’S 
FIRST YEAR 


Britain 


KamalAlimed, 

Media Corre sp ondent, 
InMontroux 

C OMEDIAN Harry En- 
field, who has described 
Peter Mandelson as 
ghastly, secretive and arro- 
gant, is to star in a television 
drama satirising the role of 
the Minister Without 
Portfolio- 

Called Norman Normal — 


A Politician For The People, 
the one-off BBC project will 
see Enfield rise to the post of 
special adviser to the Millen- 
nium Dome Experience. 

In a thinly veiled broadside 
against the agents of spin and 
the growth of political oppor- 
tunism, Enfield win play a 
politician who oscillates 
wildly between left and right 
in his efforts to be popular. 

Such is Norman Normal’s 

success in dumping political 


friends and attacking ene- 
mies, he takes on the title 
Lord Cool of Britannia. An 
official divorce between 
Labour and Cool Britannia 
now seems inevitable. 

Mr Mandfflsnn, whom En- | 
field has attacked in his news- 
paper column, will hope that ; 
Mr Normal does not take off ! 
in the way that Enfield’s pim- 
ply Tory Boy caught the mood 
as Britain swung against the 
Conservatives. 


The drama will reignite in- 
terest in the art establish- 
ment's fraught relationship 
with the Labour government 
Ben Elton recently attacked 
the Cool Britannia movement 
as meaningless, a view sup- 
ported by Wayne Hemingway, 
the head of hip clothing com- 
pany Red Or Dead. 

Last November Enfield lam- 
basted the Prime Minister at 
a drinks reception for Labour 

supporters. 
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“We have come to tell you 
to sack Mandelson,” Enfield 
told Mr Blair. “He has got you 
into Downing Street, now 
stab him in the back.” 

Before being dragged away 
by his wife Lucy and Elton, 
Enfield shouted out: “I speak 
for the nation.” 

The comedian later apolo- 
gised for being “very rude” 
and blamed his outburst on 
“a glass of champagne or 
three on an empty stomach”. 
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When Mr Mandelson wrote 
jo Enfield inviting him and 
his wife for lunch, the come- 
dian said he was busy as Lucy 
was “washing her hair for a 
year”. 

The new drama, written by 
journalist Craig Brown, will 
also satirise other politicians. 

Computer technology win 
be used to show Enfield talk- 
ing to Edward Heath, Marga- 
ret Thatcher and Harold 
Macmillan. 
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Democratic Unionists claim Mowlam let slip eavesdropping information □ Blair to press Sinn Fein on backing for Ulster peace deal 

Loyalists accused in bugging row 


Rory Carroll 


T HE Democratic 

Unionist Party was 
accused yesterday 
of trying to destabi- 
lise today's crucial 
meeting between Tony Blair 
and Sinn Fein by claiming 
that the Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary. Mo Mowlam, had 
alerted the republican party 
to an undercover bugging 
operation. 

The allegation unnerved 
republicans already strug- 
gling to calm supporters after 
the loyalist murder of a Cath- 
olic student and the at- 
tempted bombing of a bar. 

The Prime Minister, who is 


expected to press Sinn Fetnto 
stop delaying over whether to 

ur « e ■ ‘yes' vote in next 
month s referendum, may 
ha veto answer questions 

over the DUP allegation. 

Tire party saM Ms Mowlam . 1 

accidentally tipped off Slim . 

during Stormont talks , 
that a Belfast house fre- 
quented by ns negotiator, 
Gerry Kelly, was bugged. 

She alluded to information 
which could only have b een 
gleaned from eavesdropping 
on the house, said Peter Rob- 
inson. deputy leader of the 
DUP. 

Mr Robinson datm^ that 
his information had been 
leaked by security sources fu- 
rious that a three-year opera- 


tion had been uncovered. 

A Northern Ireland Office 
spokesman said: *Tf s not wor- 
thy of comment It is ridicu- 
lous to suggest ministers 
would ever jeopardise- 
security.” 

After an uncharacteristic 
delay, Sinn Fein confirmed 
that several weeks ago a num- 
ber of listening devices were 
removed after the "acciden- 
tal” discovery of a bug be- 
neath the floorboards. 

Previously, Sinn Fein- has 
courted publicity after such 
discoveries. A spokesman 
said the party had not gone 
public so as to give Mr Kelly 
time to compile a dossier on 
'the incident 

The spokesman rubbished 


Mr Robinson's claim that 
Sinn Fein avoided publicity 
so as not to damage its 
relationship with the 
Government 

Today's Downing Street 
meeting comes at a crucial 
time when republicans are 
pressing for immediate troop 
withdrawals and the Govern- 
ment is pressing for a com- 
mitment to back a ‘yes’ vote 
in the May 22 referendum. 

Republicans dithering over 
whether to support the deal 
will watch whether Gerry Ad-. 
amc and Martin McGulnness 
claim any concessions on 
troops. 

And Unionists, suspicious 
that the deal is a sell-out, win 
watch whether Mr Blair and 


Dr Mowlam risk irking Sinn 
Fein by broaching the ques- 
tion of decommissioning 
weapons. 

The meeting will be over- 
shadowed by Saturday's sec- 
tarian-murder in Crumlin, Co 
Antrim, of Ciaran Heffron, 
aged 22, who was shot in the 
head on his way home from a 
Friday night in the pub. 

Mr Heffron lived with his 
seriously- ill mother. He was a 
university student who 
worked part-time at Belfast 
International Airport a few 
miles from Crumlin. 

No organisation claimed 
responsibility but police are 
questioning two men. 

David Ervine of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party 


Motherof-three Janne Weir and her husband Robert Tn 40 minutes we did not get one straight answer from Paddy Ashdown* photograph: Susannah bwney 


Straw pledges action on paedophiles 


Tighter controls 
promised as riot 
over child killer 
is condemned 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


T HE Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, yesterday 
flagged up plans to keep 
dangerous paedophile offend- 
ers behind bars indefinitely, 
but condemned the "disgrace- 
ful behaviour” of people who 
rioted in Bristol over released 
child killer Sidney Cooke. 

In an attempt to defuse pub- 
lic concern over the highly- 
publicised release of offend- 
ers like Cooke, the Home 
Secretary emphasised that 
ministers Intend to obtain 
greater control over them. 

“It Is vital that people do 
not take the law into their 
own hands,” Mr Straw 
stressed on a weekend when 
the Liberal Democrat leader, 
Paddy Ashdown, was also 
criticised in his Yeovil con- 
stituency, near Bristol, and 
stood up to what he called 
“lynch mobs”. 

Mr Straw said the proposed 
Sex Offenders Order will be- 
come part of the Crime and 
Disorder Act which reaches 


its Commons committee stage 
tomorrow. The order gives the 
police power to stop offen d ers 
acting in ways which could 
threaten children, such as loi- 
tering near playgrounds. 

"Someone like Sidney 
Cooke, who is on the Sex Of- 
fenders Register anyway, 
could be subject to one of 
these Sex Offender Orders 
and that would lay down con- 
trols over him,” Mr Straw 
said on BBCi's Breakfast 
with Frost 

Extended supervision 
orders for those sentenced in 
the fixture — which do not 
apply to past offenders like 
Cooke — are also planned^ 

The Home Secretary con- 
firmed that measures may be 
on the way to keep dangerous 
criminals behind bars indefi- 
nitely, though such a proposal 
could Call foul of civil liberty 
lobbyists and the European 
Convention on Human Rights. 

As a holding measure he ! 
signalled the Government’s 1 
intention to look at "the Idea j 

of indeterminate sentences for 
those who are dangerous like 
Cooke but who are not within I 
the mental health system”. 

The Department of Health 
is already examining the 
risks to the public of releas- 
ing violent schizophrenics, 
unsupervised, from hospital 
into the community. 

Mr Straw was uncompro- 
mising about the “petrol 


bombs and thuggery” over 
Cooke outside a Bristol police 
station. *T understand the 
concern people have about 
paedophiles. But there is no 
excuse for this kind of dis- 
graceful behaviour, particu- 
larly where it's directed 
against the police who ... are 
there to protect the commu- 
nity from paedophiles,” he 
wrote in the Mall on Sunday. 

He revealed police fears 
that vigilante activity win 
simply drive paedophiles 
undercover, making their 
supervision, still harder. 

Organisers of the protests 
in Yeovil are planning to link 
up with other anti-paedophile 
campaigns around the 
country in an effort to main- 
tain the momentum they be- 
lieve has been built up by 
their demonstrations. 

Following their stormy 
meeting with Mr Ashdown, 
the protesters complained 
that politicians did not ap- 
pear to understand the 
strength of feeling on the 
issue and urged the Govern- 
ment to speed up new mea- 
sures to protect the public 
from convicted paedophiles. 

Parents stormed out of the 1 
meeting with Mr Ashdown on 
Saturday after he appealed 
for calm and warned the pro- 
tests were hindering attempts 
to resolve the question of 
long-term residence for 
Cooke. 


Demonstrators 
warn MPs: Get 
a move on and 
pass new laws 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


J ANNE Weir, a mother of 
three who works with 


Othree who works with 
special needs children is not 
by nature, a typical protester. 

But she is one of the hun- 
dreds of people accused by 
politicians of doing more 
harm than good by demon- 
strating outside Yeovil police 
station. 

“We have achieved a lot in 
a week. It Is out In the open 
which is where it should be 
Instead of behind closed doors 
and if has kept reminding our 
politicians of the strength of 
public feeling," Mrs Weir said 
yesterday. 

"They don't seem to see the 
same urgency. Our message 
to them is listen to what the 
people are saying . . . stop sit- 
ting back and get a move on 
with passing these laws." 

Parents had been “exceed- 
ingly disappointed” with 
local MP Paddy Ashdown’s 
response at the weekend to 
their concerns. "He knew 
what be was going to say and 
when that did not ' appear to 


have the right effect he ap- 
peared to lose it. In 40 min- 
utes we did not get one 
straight answer from him. I 
just hope that people don't 
have short memories when it 
comes to the election.” 

She said the protests had 
been sparked off because 
people learned Cooke was in 
Yeovil and nobody knew what 
it entailed. 

Nobody had tried to dispel 
suggestions that he would be 
held in the town's Summer- 
lands Hospital and she fully 
understood why some parents 
had decided to withold their 
children from the neighbour- ; 
ing Westfield Infan ts School. 

"He is a very dangerous 
paedophile. Our children's 
freedom has been suppressed 
greatly over the years ... We 
aH try to educate our children 
without scaring them, but 
when you are told you have 
got someone like that coming 
into the community you are 
going to do anything in your 
power to protect your 
children. 

“As far as we know there 
will not be any more orga- 
nised public demonstrations, 
but what we would like to do 
now Is link up with other 
campaigns. 

"There are lots of little 
voices in lots of areas around 
the country. If we can get a 
big voice things might move a 
bit quicker.” 


blamed the Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force, which is opposed 
to the peace deal. “Another 
great blow for Ulster? — No, I 
don't think so,” he said. - 

The LVF was also suspected 
of murdering a Catholic coun- 
cil worker four days earlier. 

Security forces warned that 
there will be more attacks 
Dram fringe loyalists and 
republicans. 

Martin McGumness urged 
natio nalis ts to remain calm 
I but tension rose after a bomb 
attack on a Catholic-owned 
bar and restaurant, also 
blamed on loyalists. 

A device containing up to 
two pounds of commercial ex- 
plosives was used in the 
attack on Saturday night 


which inerted slight damage 
and panicked around two 
dozen customers at Steptoe’s, 
in Kflhnore, Co Armagh. 

John Hume’s Social Demo- 
cratic ara 1 Labour Party will 
today try to ease the trepida- 
tion by launching its ‘yes’ 
campaign.- 

The Government Is provid- 
ing funding to all parties — 
inHnding the *no* camp aigns 
of the DUP and the UK Union- 
ist Party. 

At the request of Sinn Ffetn 
and the Labour Party, South 
Africa's African National 
Congress will send a delega- 
tion, led by former secretary 
general Cyril Ramapbosa, to 
Bedfast Dublin to help fos- 

ter peace. 
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Mo Mb wlam — Denials she 
alerted Sinn Fein 



Iran ‘holding Briton 
on spying charges’ 


Julian Borger In Tehran 
and Ian Black 


A BRITON is being held 
by the Iranian secu- 
rity services on 
charges of spying 
after he was arrested on the 
Iran-lraq border apparently 
posing as a BBC journalist, a 
Tehran newspaper reported 
yesterday. 

The Al-Jomhuri IsLami 
daily named the arrested man 
as Robert Gavin, and referred 
to him as a senior member of 
MI6. The report said he had 
been questioned for the past 
week and bad confessed to 
spying for British intelligence 
after being arrest in a mili- 
tary zone in the frontier prov- 
ince of Kurdistan, a moun- 
tainous region used as a 
supply route by Iraqi Kurdish , 
rebels. 

The Foreign Office said last 
night that the British an- , 
bassy in Tehran hoped to get , 
more information from their 
Iranian counterparts today ! 
but it is understood that the 
man in question is not an in- 
telligence agent 
Iran is a top priority for all 
aims of British intelligence. 
The Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, revealed only last week 
that efforts by M16 and 
GCHQ, the government's 
eavesdropping centre, bad 
helped frustrate Iranian at- 
tempts to procure nuclear 
components in the UK 
According to the Iranian 
report, Mr Gavin had claimed 
to be working for the BBC hut 
had only a tourist visa. A 
BBC spokesman denied he 
was known to them. 

The report comes at a deli- 


i cate time for relations with 
Iran. Diplomatic ties are being 
t entative ly restored after the 
election to president last year 
cf a moderate cleric, Moham- 
m ed Khatami . 

“The policy of general politi- 
cal and economic isolation 
may be counter-productive,” 
said Mr Cook earlier tiiis year. 

In February the European 
Union under the British pres- 
idency lifted a ban on high- 
level contacts with Uranian 
officials, in marked contrast 
to the United States’ contin- 
ued policy of isolation. The 
ban had been imposed last 
April after a 'German court 
ruled that Iran's leaders had 


With a tourist visa, 
he entered military 
zones posing as a 
BBC reporter 1 


ordered the 1992 assamtlng- 
tion of three Kurdish dissi- 
dents in a Berlin restaurant 

Al-Jomhuri Islaml — a 
newspaper close to conserva- 
tive dements in Iran’s gov- 
ernment — said Mr Gavin 
had been arrested while film- 
ing in restricted areas. 

“Holding a tourist visa, he 
entered military zones posing 
as a BBC reporter, and photo- 
graphed and filmed military 
sites without a permit," said 
the report It also quoted Arab 
diplomats in Tehran as say- 
ing Mr Gavin had filmed sen- 
sitive military sites in neigh- 
bouring Arab countries and 
shown the films on BBC 
television. 


An Iranian government 
nffirial said a man called Rob- 
ert Gavin had applied for a 
journalist visa last year but 
the request had been turned 
down for reasons the official 
could not recall 

A more senior government 
source said: "He could be 
some sort of freelancer trying 
to impress his bosses. But no 
real journalist would be in a 
military region like that. 
There is something not right 
about this.” 

The official source said he 
thoug ht it unlikely that the 
newspaper would have pub- 
lished such a detailed report 
without some form of confir- 
mation from Iran's security 
services. 

Relations between Britain 
and Iran, bad since the 1979 
revolution and still over- 
shadowed by the fatwa threat- 
ening Satanic Verses author 
Salman Rushdie, have period- 
ically worsened because of 
mutual accusations of 
espionage. 

In 1994 Britain expelled a 
diplomat from the I ranian 
embassy after he was discov- 
ered distributing forged docu- 
ments on Western policy- in 
Bosnia. 

That followed angry ex- 
changes over British charges 
that Iranian intelligence had 
been in contact with the IRA. 
Tehran denied the charge and 
claimed that Britain had been 
bugging its embassy in 
London. 

And last year Iran falsely 
accused the British chargfi 
d'affaires in Tehran at that 
time of being a spy. There 
were suggestions that the 
charge was a product of mis- 
chief-making by hardliners. 


Review 


Garth Cartwright 


The Dandy Warhols 

LA2, London 


BOCK music loves its cli- 
■ achCs about the hardroa< 


nchds about the hard road 
to the top. Yet for every 
Pulp (10 years before the 
slightest sniff of success) 
there is an Oasis (instant 
megastardom). And for 
every Drugstore there is a 
Dandy Warhols. 

When Drugstore opened 
the show atLA2, yon could 
sense the frustration. In the 
mid-nineties tire music 
press hailed them as the 
band most likely to succeed. 
Instead, record company 
problems rendered the band 
most invisible. With a new 
album. White Magic For 
Lovers, finally out, they are 
desperately trying to escape 
rock’s third division. 

Playing competent if un- 
imaginative indie pop. 
Drugstore's secret weapon 
is their extrovert singer, Is- 
abel Montelro. Her big, 
breathless voice and loud 
presence hold attention. 
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‘They don’t 
do red 
nightclubs 

any more. 

Sometimes 
when I am 
here on my 
own 1 can hear 
the laugh of 
Diana Dors’ 

Gerard Srmr (above) 



Backstage at the Revuebar . . . Girls relaxing before another striptease extravaganza in the Scarlet Show Bar and (right) a dancer from the age of innocence 


MAIN PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN SMITH 


Soho’s erotic pioneer still teasing at 40 


Dan Glaister on the striptease 
joint that sought a touch of class 


I T PAVED the way for 
erotic entertainment in 
post-war Britain, aiming 
to bring a touch of glam- 
our to Soho. Now, as it 
celebrates its 40th birthday, 
the Raymond Revuebar has 
assumed the status of one of 
the grand old men of the area. , 
It is so much part of the estab- i 
lishment that its distinctive 
neon sign is preserved at the 
insistence of Westminster 
Council. 

“That sign is not a pretty 
sign,” says Gerard Simi, the 
owner, who bought the Ray- 
mond Revuebar from the 
founder last year after work- 
ing as chief choreographer for 
15 years. “But it is a land- 
mark, an icon. Ibis as famous 
as PiccadUly Gircus. You- can 
even boy postcards of it.” 

-After 40 years of stereotypi- 
cal men in macs, young lads, 
and now groups of tourists 
and couples — gay and i 


straight — Mr Simi is deter- 
mined to hang on to the club's 
unique decor. 

“I want to keep it as it is." 
he says, sitting in the red 
flocked glory of the Scarlet 
Show Bar. “They don’t do red 
nightclubs any more. Some- 
times when I am here on my 
own I can hear the laugh of 
Diana Dors. It's a cliche, but I 
can.” 

The main auditorium, 
which holds an audience of 
220 for the club’s twice- 
nightly striptease extravagan- 
zas, is dominated by an 
equally extravagant chande- 
lier. “Where else can you see 
a chandelier like that in an 
auditorium?” Mr Simi asks. 
“Maybe at the Royal Opera 
House. And you see this?” He 
stops before a huge brass wall 
relief that hides within it a 
light “This is horrendous, 
but I must keep it” 

Although in terms of inte- 



The Beatles with Paul Raymond (centre) in 1967 

rior design it may be stuck in the 1980s with the arrival of 
the late 1950s, in other ways lap dancing Lap dancing. is 
the Revuebar is keeping up not striptease, it is just a 
with the times. “The Ray- dancing girl improvising. We 
mond Revuebar has changed are the last bastion of strip- 
over the years. What we are tease: strip with a tease.” 
trying to do is reinvent strip- Mr Simi has extended the 
tease. Striptease got lost in opening hours — until last 


year the theatre would be 
dark after H.30 — and intro- 
duced men into the acts. 

“I wanted to broaden the 
audience, I wanted to do a 
show for everybody. Mostly 
it’s a girlie show for men. but 
I wanted something for the 
wives as weH If we have a 
party of Russian tourists 
here. I don’t think they 
should have to leave then- 
wives at home because there’s 
nothing for them. Fm not 
really catering for the gay 
crowd, although there is a 
special gay show once a 
month." 

Nevertheless. Mr Simi rec- 
ognises the importance of the 
pink pound to the rejuvena- 
tion of Soho. 

“Soho is a fantastic place. It 
really is still a village inside 
London. But five years ago it 
was also quite a sinister i 
place. The gay community 
has helped bring the life and 
lights and fiui back to Soho.” 

Mr Simi disputes the con- 
tention that the British are 
sexually repressed. “The Brit- 
ish are obsessed by sex.” he , 


says. “Just look at the tab- 1 
loids. The silent majority | 
don't have any problem with j 
sex. People here go on sex 
holidays, groups of girls going 
to the Mediterranean. It is a 
nation of Shirley Valentines.” 

Mr Simi said he had a 
“good rapport" with Paul 
Raymond before the founder 
sold to him. Now. there is lit- 
tle contact. “I know he still 
carries on with his bus- 
inesses. but I never see him 
now." 

The Paul Raymond Organi- 
sation still pursues its maga- 
zine and property Interests. 

Mr Simi first went to work 
at the Revuebar in the 1970s. 
“I was a dancer and we had a 
month off and were lying on a 
nudist beach when we 
thought why don’t we do a 
show like Oh! Calcutta! or 
Bair. Paul Raymond saw us 
and booked us.” .- , 

Now. with 50 staff, ^tr Simi 
is sitting on a prime piece of 
Soho real estate. But he has 
no plans to move out and 
fully expects the club to cele- 
brate its 50tb anniversary. 


Reviewing Raymond 


□ Paul Raymond was half 
of a clairvoyant act called 
Mr and Miss Tree. 

□ The Arts Council helped 
to fund the Dragon Ladies’ 
Grotesque Burlesque 
Revue at the Raymond 
Revuebar, featuring latex, 
body parts and multiple 
tattoos. 

a One of the Raymond 
Revuebar's acts featured a 
dolphin trained to remove a 
woman’s bra. 

□ Paul Raymond’s real 
name is Geoffrey Quinn. 

□ Asa 14-year-old. 
Raymond used to watch 
through the keyhole as his 
-aunt undressed. 

□ In 1958 theRaymond 
Revuebar became the first 
legal nude show with 
moving dancers. 
Previously, nude 


performers had to adopt 
stationary poses. 

□ Raymond was fined 
£5,000 in 1961 for keeping a 
“disorderly house". 

G In the seventies 
Raymond, with five 
theatres, was the West 
End’s biggest impresario. 

Cl In 1992 he was declared 
to be Britain’s richest man. 
knocking the Duke of 
Westminster off the top of 
the list, with afbrtune 
estimated at £1.5 billion, 
much of it in property. 
Estimates of his current 
fortune vary from £350 
million to £1 .65 billion. 

O Artistes at the Raymond 
Revuebar have included 
Trixie Kent. Mika Mingo, 
Bonnie Bell, the Ding Don g - 
GirL Tempest Storm. Cheri 
Thunder and Melody 
Bubbles. 


Maxwell case lawyer paid £'Am 


Ministers raise heat 
in campaign against 
big legal aid earnings 


dare Dyer . 

Legal Correspondent 

T HE QC who represented 
one of Kevin Maxwell's 
co-defendants was paid 
nearly £500,000 by the tax- 
payer in 1996-97 for his 
defence. 

Peter Rook’s payment Is 
among the 20 highest from 
legal aid In that year. The 20 
barristers will be named in a 
parliamentar y answer tomor- 
row as the Government 
squares up against increased 
Bar opposition to its plans to 
curb high legal aid fees. 

Mr Rook defended Robert 
Bunn, who bad cha rge s 
a gainst him discontinued after 
he had a heart attack during 

the Maxwell fraud triaL 


The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine, enraged the Bar’s lead- 
ers when be dubbed its high- 
est earners “fat cats" and 
pledged to cut their fees from 
legal aid. In a Lords debate 
last December he revealed 
that 35 unnamed barristers 
had received legal aid pay- 
ments totalling between 
£270.000 and £575,000 for crim- 
inal work in 1996-97, and 20 
others between £203.000 and 
£411,000 for civil work. 

The big earners will be , 
revealed by Geoff Hoon, min- 
ister in the Lord Chancellor's I 
Department, in answer to a , 
question by Colin PickthaD. 
Mr Picktball is parliamen- 
tary private secretary to Alun 
Michael, the Home Office 
minis ter responsible for crim- 
inal policy. 

The Government has been 
paving the way to cut legal 
aid fees for big criminal cases 
with a series of public attacks 
on “frit car barristers. Lord 
Irvine revealed in a Lords de- 
bate last July that “signifi- 


cant numbers" of QCs earned 
over £1 million a year, with- 
out making it dear that these 
were not legal aid lawyers. He 
said: “Fat cat lawyers railing 
at the inequity of court fees 
do not attract the sympathy of 
the public.” 

In September the Home Sec- 
retary. Jack Straw, told bar- 
risters at their annual confer- 
ence it was “astonishing” 
that 1 per cent of criminal 
cases took 40 per cent of the 
criminal legal budget. He 
said: “The days in which law- 
yers, especially the senior 
criminal bar, could simply 
apply upward pressure on the 
going rate ... and catapult 
themselves into ever higher 
ear nin gs brackets must end.” 

In December. Lord Irvine 
said barristers earned much 
more than any other profes- 
sion from taxpayers' money, 
and almost 1.000 earned more 
from legal aid in 1996-97 than 
hospital consultants are paid. 

In an attempt to counter the 
bad publicity, the Bar Council 


has released copies of letters 
to the legal aid board from 
some of the high earners pro- 
testing that the Ogures are 
misleading. They say the 
sums are wrongly portrayed 
by the media as annual earn- 
ings, when they include VAT, 
often cover work done over 
more than one year, and take 
no account of expenses. - 

On the other band , the fig- 
ures may not represent the 
barrister’s total earnings, as 
some receive money from 
other sources. 

Daniel Brennan QC, vice- 
chairman of the Bar, who 
received £380,000 from civil 
legal aid in 1996-97, said he 
won most of his cases and 
I therefore most of his fees 
were reimbursed to the legal 
aid board by the loser. 

The Bar Council points out 
that Mr Rook, although paid 
£497,757 In 1996-97. received 
nothing from legal aid the 
previous year or this year- 
But he sjfends much of his 
time prosecuting. 
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American four-year-old kills friend 


Martin Kettle 
In Washington 


A SEX-year-old boy was 

shot dead bp a foor- 
y ear-old friend at a 
birthday party after the chil- 
dren .found a -38 calibre pistol 

in a handbag. North Carolina 
police said yesterday. 
Emergency services were 

called to the home of six-year- 
oid Carlos Gilmer in Greens- 
boro after neighbours heard a 
shot They found the boy dead 
in a downstairs room and the 
four-year-old playing outside. 

The victim's godmother, 
Bttflah Lindsay, was was up- 


stairs preparing for Carlos’s 
party. Neighbours said she 
had been hanging a “Happy 
Birthday” banner on the wall 
shortly before the shooting. 

'Hie case is the latest in a 
series of unrelated incidents 
in the United States of chil- 
dren Mlllng people with guns. 
It comes lea than 48 hours 
after a Pennsylvania youth 
killed a teacher and wounded 
a pupil at a school dance. 

Witnesses in the Greens- 
boro shooting said the two. 
children had been having a 
pretend gun-batile before the 

incident 

v “They always used to come 
np to me going *P° w! Powf *»” 


said 12 -year-old neighbour Ta- 
batba White. “He probably 
went up to Carlos and did the 
same thing.” 

Greensboro police said that 
file four-year-old shot Carlos 
intheneck- 

Police would not name the 
suspected killer, nor say who 
owned the gun. However, 
they confirmed that they are 
considering charging its 
owner under a state law that 
prohibits leaving guns acces- 
sible to minors. 

After the earlier incident in 
Edinboro. Pennsylvania, 
police charged 14-year-old 
Andrew Wurst with criminal 
homicide, reckless endanger- 


ment and other charges relat- 
ing to weapons and drugs. 
The shootings took place at a 
school graduation dance on 
Friday night 

Wurst shot a teacher, John 
Gillette, in the head on a patio 
and then went into the hah. 
where he fired several more 
shots, wounding one person 
and grazing two others. He 
left the building and was ar- 
rested shortly afterwards _He 
was 'carrying a .25 calibre 
handg un registered to his 
father. 

Last month four students 
and a teacher were shot dead 
by two children in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 



“This is something that takes them away from what they 
see on the street, away from the depressing football 
matches on television and back to the romance °fthe 
old Arabic movies,” said Khaled Farahat, Cairo critic. 
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Straw rejects report 


of rise in drugs use 


Wlw Travis 
Horn* Affairs Editor 


H ARD drugs are 
damaging more 
young people than 
ever, according to 
a report by Brit- 
ain':? biggest drugs charity. 

Turning Point claims that 
increasing numbers of teen- 
agers suffer from the effects 
of heroin addiction. The char- 
ity claims that the number of 
young people it treated last 
year increased by 12 per cent 
to 29.599. including a dra- 
matic rise in young women. 

Asked about the report, the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
strongly denied that the Gov- 
ernment was losing the war 
on drugs. 

Speaking yesterday on 
BBCl's Breakfast with Frost. 
Mr Straw said: “It is not the 
case that more and more and 


more young people are 
drugs. ^ 

"The best evidence based 
on British crime surveys and 
other very independently-ara- 
ducted surveys is that drug- 
taking among young people is 
stabilising. 

‘"There's some evidence to 
suggest that it had gone down 
a little.” 

The report throws a shadow 
over a white paper, to be pub- 
lished today, which sets out a 
10-year strategy for dealing 
with drug-taking. 

As well as an increase in 
heroin use, the Turning Point 
report also shows a rise in use 
of ecstasy and cocaine amnp a 
young people 

Mr Straw did acknowledge 
that too man; young people 
were trying drugs to allow 
any complacency. 

" H alf of all youngsters have 
experimented with drugs, and 
that's far too high a propor- 


tion.” he said. The white 
paper, to be unveiled by the 
“Drugs Tsar” Keith 
HellaweD, will propose coun- 
selling together with “healthy 
lifestyle” classes for school 
children. 

But at its heart is a compul- 
sory drug testing and treat- 
ment order that will steer of- 
fenders who use illicit drugs 
Into treatment. New Home 
Office research shows that 63 
per cent of all those taken to 
police stations after being ar- 
rested tested positive for il- 
licit drugs. 

Today’s white paper says 
those who are convicted of 
possessing cannabis should 
be referred to counselling, 
and that hard-drug addicts 
who steal to pay for their hab- 
its should be sort for compul- 
sory drug treatment . 

Ministers insist that the lat- 
est American research shows 
that treatment programmes 


do not have to be voluntary to 
be successful. 

But treatment workers for 
that the current over- 
burdened network of treat- 
ment services will be over- 
whelmed by the plan. 

Pressure groups yesterday 
also claimed they will not get 
the resources they would 
need to implement new 
measures. . 

Increased spending is un- 
likely until the Government 
spending review Is completed 
later in the year. 

Roger Howard, chief execu- 
tive of the Standing Confer- 
ence on Drug Abuse, said the 
Government had estimated it 
would oost £40 million to im- 
plement fully the drug testing 
and treatment provisions con- 
tained in the Crime and Dis- 
order BilL 

The programme Is to be in- 
troduced with three pilot 
schemes, the first on Mersey- 


side, backed by only an extra 
£1 mini op of public funds. 

“The Government needs to 
give a clear signal at the 
launch of the national drugs 
strategy that it wOl go further 
than just allnrating the £1 
million needed to fhnd three 


pilot projects. 

"The level of drug-related 
crime indicated by recent 
Home Office research and the 
success of drug treatment 
means we have to wonder 
whether £40 million Is suffi- 
cient to meet the potential 
need. People going to already 
overburdened drug treatment 
services must not be dis- 
placed by those referred from 
the courts,” said Mr Howard. 

Ministers wfll also come 
under pressure today from 
local authority social services 
directors, who are pressing 
for the Government's drugs 
strategy to be extended to 
cover -alcohol abuse. 



The lights go on at the newly refurbished Northern Line station in London which opens for passengers today 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID MANSELL 


Tube station 
facelift sees light 
of day after delay 
of five years 
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I T WILL be the moment 
many Londoners thought 
they would never see in 
their lifetime, writes Stuart 
Millar. A little after midday 
today, a train will poll into 
Mornington Crescent tube 
station in north London 
and — for the first time in 
5% years — stop for 
passengers. 

After one of the longest- 
running yag as in the his- 
tory of the Underground, 
the Northern Line station, 
which was closed in 1992 
for refurbishment but 
stayed shat, will today 
reopen for business. 

After an elaborate rib- 


bon-catting ceremony by 
the presenters of the Radio 
4*s I*m Sorry 1 Haven’t a 
Clue — which made Morn- 
ington Crescent’s plight the 
stuff of legend — passen- 
gers will be able to marvel 
at the restored tiling, the 
hi-tech lifts and the im- 
proved safety features that 
have set London Under- 
ground baric £l 0 million. 

But to the horror of local 
councillors and campaign- 
ers the Northern Line's 
management has decided 
that the station will close at 
9pm every night. 

The 89-year-old station 
was handling 7,000 passen- 


gers a day when it closed in 
October 1992. for an 18- 
month. £7 million refur- 
bishment. The lifts were so 
old that when the original 
motor and switchgear were 
removed they were immedi- 
ately claimed by the Lon- 
don Transport Museum as 
exhibits. 

The work was stopped the 
following year by funding 
cuts, and it was three years 
before the decision was 
taken to press ahead with 
the refurbishment. Since 
then, its reopening has 
been announced and subse- 
quently delayed on numer- 
ous occasions. 


Diana’s mother 
‘fears for fund’ 


Amelia Gentleman 


T HE mother of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, yes- 
terday endorsed Earl 
Spencer's concerns about the 
management of the Princess’s 
memorial fund. 

Frances Shand Kygd said a 
letter sent by her son to the 
fUnd'S f-h airman, calling on 
him to wind up the charity, 
was written with her support 
Family friction over the 
handling of the Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales Memorial Fund 
became public this weekend 
as it emerged that Lord Spen- 
cer had criticised the fond — 
over which his elder sister 

Lady Sarah McCorquodale 
presides — suggesting it was 
fratyiess and degrading to Di- 
ana's memory. 

In a letter to chairman 
Anthony Julius, Lord Spen- 
cer said trustees should hand 
out all the money collected 
and stop fluid-raising. 

Mrs Shand Kydd. aged 62, 
said: "The letter that my son 
wrote to the trustees of the 
Diana. Princess of Wales Me- 
morial Fund in early April, 
was written on my behalf as 
welL It expressed concerns 
and asked questions.” 

But a senior trustee yester- 
day expressed surprise at the 
way that Lord Spencer had 
voiced hte concerns, suggest- 
ing there had been a break- 
down in communications be- 
tween the Spencer siblings. 

Fund spokeswoman. Vi- 
vienne Parry, said that trust- 
ees had found it strange that 

Lord Spencer had not spoken 
to his sister and that he had 
trusted newspaper reports 
about their intentions rather 
than asking the fand- 
"We were very surprised to 
receive the letter. We thought 
that because Lady Sarah was 


on our fond, that would have 
been an obvious avenue of 
communication.” 

Lady Sarah is understood 
to believe the fund should not 
shut down when it is raising 
more than £1 million a week. 
It has already collected £14 
million and expects to have 
£100 million by the end of the 
year. 

She sees the memorial fund 
as crucial to preserving the 
princess's memory, while her 
brother has focused Instead 
on setting up a museum In 
her honour. 

The Earl’s letter said: “The 
fund should collect money 
and distribute it not indulge 
In commercialisation itself,” 
and concluded: "The fund 
would be wise to set itself a 
date, preferably soon, by 
which time it seeks to donate 
the fluids It has accumulated 
and wind up its operation.” 

Trustees announced on Sat- 
urday they were to* hold a 
day-long seminar on the 
fond’s foture next month. 

Ms Parry conceded that the 
first few months had not gone 
smoothly — admitting they 
had made a “horrible mis- 
take” in permitting the prin- 
cess’s name to be attached to 
a margarine tub. 

Responding to reports that 
Prince william was upset by 
the commercial exploitation 
of his mother, and echoed 
Lord Spencer's concerns 
about the fund, she revealed 
that trustees lad wanted to 
involve him in key decisions 

“We asked whether it might 
be appropriate for him to be 
more actively involved. The 
answer was very clear — that 
he Is a school boy and has 
° aier xT t T n . 8 s ,0 concentrate 
on. Nobody has communi- 
cated anything about the 
toys wishes in this matter, 
it s extremely difficult." 


France warned 
of ‘scorpion’s 
sting’ in bank 
presidency row 


White 
Pofitical Editor 


T ONY Blair remains deter- 
mined to force France to 
compromise with Germany in 
a diplomatic row over the 
presidency of the JEuropean 
Central Bank that threatens 
to disrupt the timetable for 
the single currency. 

If neither Paris nor Bonn is 
willing to accept the proposal 
from Britain, as European 
Union president that their 
rival candidates each take 
half the eight-year allotted 
term of the bank chief, then 
the “scorpion's sting" sce- 
nario will mean a third candi- 
date will have to be found. 

“If four years each is too 
much for the French to swal- 
low. then we face the scorpi- 
on’s sting, in which they kill 
each other’s candidate,” said 
a senior Whitehall source. 

European leaders are due to 
meet in Brussels next week- 
end to confirm that 11 of the 
union's 15 member states will 
be eligible to join the euro 
when it comes into being on 
January 1. 

But the stand-off over the 
German-sponsored Dutch 
candidate, Wim Duisenberg, 
head of the European Mone- 
tary Institute, and the French 
choice, Jean-Claade Trichet, 
governor of the Bank of 
France, threatens to over- 
shadow tiie symbolic occasion 
being chaired by Mr Blair. 

Whitehall wants both sides 
to accept that Mr Duisenberg 
will be appointed, but on the 
informal understanding he 
will see in the issue of notes 
and coins to ordinary con- 
sumers, around 2002 , and 
then declare his mission com- 
plete. Mr Trichet would step 
into his shoes and French 
honour be satisfied. 


New book debunks 
murdered Dublin 
crime journalist 


Saintly crusader was liar who faked 
earlier shooting, respected editor 
alleges. Rory Carroll repots 


A BOOK has accused 
Veronica Guerin, the 
murdered Irish repor- 
ter. of beings liar and 
forger who betrayed contacts 
and possibly faked a shooting 
to promote her image as a 
fearless investigator. Even 
more damning allegations 
were omitted because they 
were too unpalatable, said its 
author, journalist Emily 
O'Reilly. 

The Guerin family has 
reacted by branding The Life 
and Death of a Crime Repor- 
ter as a hatchet job by a jeal- 
ous rivaL 

To be published nest week, 
the book has shocked Ireland 
by challenging the near- 
saintly image conferred on 
Ms Guerin alter she was shot 
dead in Jane 1995. Disney is 
reportedly negotiating film 
rights with her husband. Gra- 
ham Turley. 

The book claims Ms Guerin 
forged documents to further 
her career, lied about her age 
and qualifications, took her 
infan t son on dangerous as- 
signments and rifled the pri- 
vate papers of Charles 
Haughey, the former prime 
minister. 

The book also alleges some 
police officers believe Ms 
Guerin had herself shot in the 
leg to bolster her reputation 
for rattling the underworld. 


It omits a riaim, reported in 

the Dublin-based Magfll mag- 
azine, that Ms Guerin tried to 
vote 28 times for Mr Haughey 
while she was an activist for 
his party, Fianna FaxL The 
also claime d she 
tried to extr act money from 
politicians by pretending her 
son was iff. 

The charges have been an- 
grily rejected by most mem- 
bers of the Guerin family and 
her employer. Independent 
Newspapers, owned by Tony 
O’Reilly (no relation to the 
author). 

Before a gunman on a 
motorcycle shot her five 
times while waiting at traffic 
lights in a Dublin suburb, Ms 
Guerin specialised in reveal- 
bag the wealth and activities 
of leading Dublin criminals. 

A man has been charged 
with her murder. Another. 
John oniig an , is in Belmarsh 
prison in south London, fight- 
ing e^tvadUinn to Ireland on 
charges related to the 
murder. 

Ms O'Reilly, one of Ire- 
land’s most famous journal- 
ists and political editor of the 
Sunday Business Post said 
that sister titles of Ms Gue- 
rin’s paper, the Sunday Inde- 
pendent, were helping to 
smear her and her book, pub- 
lished by Vintage. 

“Despite the hysteria it’s a 


very sober book, very 
thoughtful.'’ said Ms O’Reilly. 
“It's not a hatchet job. 

“Those that say so haven't 
read it. since it’s not pub- 
lished yet-" 

Ms O’Reilly alleged that Ms 
Guerin’s newspaper shared 
responsibility for her ’death 
fay not reining in her drive to 
obtain scoops whatever the 
risk. 

“The Sunday Indep ende nt 
was seen as sleazy, voyeuris- 
tic araf exploitative. Having 
Veronica gave them some 
moral authority. They don’t 
want her reputation tar- 
nished. It’s in their interests 
to deflect attention away from 
their role. Veronica lacked 
normal controls and behav- 
iour; it was someone else’s job 
to do it far her.” 

Willie Kealey, deputy editor 
of the Sunday Independent, 
said it had continually dis- 
cussed Ms Guerin's safety, 
had insisted she accept police 
protection, had installed a se- 
curity system in her home, 
and bad offered her a differ- 
ent beat 

“The book seems to make 
Veronica out to be untruthful, 
unreliab le and unstable,” he 
said. "I knew her, she wasn't 
any of those things. Most of 
the anecdotes [in the book] 
are anonymous and 
improvable.” 

He also rejected Ms O'Reil- 
ly’s claim that the Indepen- 
dent group bad campaigned 
to smear her. “Paranoid non- 
sense. We didn’t all sit down 
and decide to have a go at 
her.” 



‘The book 
seems to make 
Veronica out to 
be untruthful, 
unreliable and 
unstable. She 
wasn’t any of 
those. Most 
of the 

anecdotes are 


anonymous 

and 

unprovable’ 


Crime reporter Veronica Guerin, shot dead in 1996 


Willie Kealey, 
deputy editor off 
the Sunday 
Independent 


Domestic violence 
hotline threatened 


Lucy Patton 


■ ■■OMEN and chil- 

■ HV dren's lives are at 
mmWm risk from the 

W threatened closure 
of Britain's only 24-hour do- 
mestic violence crisis line, 
claims the head of the charity 
which runs it. 

Sandra Horley, chief execu- 
tive of Refoge, said the line 
may have to close because of 
an unsuccessful bid to the 
National Lottery Charities 
Board. 

The charity received a 
start-up lottery grant of 
£104,000 and was able to In- 
crease the number of phone 
lines from one to four, but 
with the news that there is no 
more lottery money, the crisis 
line — which receives no gov- 
ernment funding — is back 
down to one line. 

Ms Horley said: “If it is 
forced to dose because of lack 
of funding, women and chil- 
dren at risk win suffer severe 
violence and in some cases 
the result could be fatal." 

The crisis line links all the 
200 women’s refuges through- 
out the country, and without 
It the volunteers win not be 
able to help women to find a 
place in one of the refuges. 


“The crisis line is a gateway 
to the refuges," said Ms 
Horley. 

"Forty per cent of the 
women ringing us are in need 
of urgent refuge." 

Helena Kennedy QC is 
backing calls for the line to 
stay open, and said: “Many 
women who contact Refoge 
are desperately worried about 
the safety of their children. 
Refuge runs a pioneering pro- 
gramme supporting children 
who have witnessed very vio- 
lent incidents — one boy saw 
his father shoot his mother in 
the stomach, another watched 
his mother being raped by his 
father. 

“Too many have seen their 
mothers beaten black and 
blue. By allowing the crisis 
Une to dose, we are turning 
our backs on these children.’' 

Half or the women running 
the line are survivors of do- 
mestic violence and Refuge 
says one in nine women will 
be severely beaten by her 
male partner every year. 

The crisis line was set up in 
1971 when Refuge established 
the world’s first women’s 
refuge, in Chiswick, west 
London. 

The crisis line now has 95 
volunteers helping to keep 
the line open. Refoge has 


made two of its four office' 
staff redundant because of 
lack of funds. 

Ms Horley said: "If the cri- 
sis line doses down, where 
will the women go? They will 
have nowhere to turn to. We 
were asking for £597,000 in 
lottery funding, whidh is a 
drop in the ocean, but it 
would allow us to keep the 
lines open. We are talking 
about life and death issues 
here.” 

Ruby Wax, the television 
presenter, has also added her 
support to Refoge. She said: 

rhe lottery is funding pigs 
and bereaved pet owners — 
surely all the battered women 
and the children Refoge helps 
are no less deserving? 

"If Refuge’s national crisis 
line closes, how will these 
women and children get help? 
Who will give them advice 
and support?’’ 

The National Lottery Chari- 
ties Board does not give 
reasons for its decisions not 
to award funds and Ms Horley 
said: “It leaves us in a terrible 
position, because we don't 
know why we didn't get the 
money so we don’t know what 
to do if we reapply.” 

Refuge's crisis line : 0990 995 
449. The RefUge donation line: 
0171395 7709 


Saudi lawyer says nurses to be freed soon 


Clare Luiiyrtgy 


T WO British nurses tried 
for murder may be free 
from prison in Saudi Arabia 
within a fortnight, their 
Saudi lawyer said yesterday. 
Salah al-Hejailan, their 

Saudi lawyer, confirmed a 
report in the Sunday Tele- 
graph that the nurses could 
be free In 10 to 14 days, add- 
ing: “They could be home 
sooner than that,-as there is a 
very favourable consider- 
ation for their release." 

The prediction follows a a 
plea for clemency made by 
the nurses’ families to King 


Fahd, which the Saudi au- 
thorities indicated “would be 
treated sympathetically”. 

The two, Deborah Parry, 
aged 39, from Alton in Hamp- 
shire and Lucille McLaugh- 
lan, aged 32, from Dundee, 
were accused In December 
1996 of murdering Yvonne 
Gilford, aged 55, an Austra- 
lian nurse, who worked with 
them at at the King Fahd hos- 
pital complex. 

In September McLauchlan 
was found guilty of being an 
accessory to murder and sen- 
tenced to eight years in jail 
and 500 lashes. Appeal judges 
ruled that the sentence was 
too severe, and she is await- 


ing a new sentence. 

Mystery has surrounded 
the case. Although it is be- 
lieved there has been a ver- 
dict in the case of Parry, it 
has never been announced. 
The nurses claim their con- 
fessions were forced. 

Hie Prime Minister, Tony 
Blair, raised the women's 
case with Crown P rints Abd- 
ullah last week during his 
visit to the Middle East 

McLauciUan’s father, Stan 
McLauchlan, yesterday said 
he had not heard anything 
about her release being forth- 
coming. The families of both 
women have made rep eated 
trips to Saudi Arabia. 
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i i BRITAIN 5 

LaDour on a roll after a virtuoso first year 
but the testing decisions still remain 



Labour supporters celebrating victory last May at the Festival Hall, in London, when the 
party stormed back to power for the first time since 1979 



remains the most 
popular ever one year 
after Its (andsffcfe victory 
at the pons. As the May 1 
®** nlw ®reaiy approaches 
Guardian writers assess 
La hour*s Performance 
m a series of articles. 
Today: Has the party lived 
up to Its key manifesto 
Pledges and how have 
"“blisters performed? 


Alan Travis 

Home Affaire Edttor 


E VEN the Conserva- 
tives say their initial 
fascination with the 
first year of New 
Labour politics has 
given way to admiration. 
They predict that disillusion 
will soon set in. but to judge 
by the opinion polls the pub- 
lic would give the Govern- 
ment an even bigger lands li de 
majority if there were a gen- 
eral election tomorrow. 

For an administration lack- 
ing any cabinet experience it 
was certainly a spectacular 
start, with the first 100 days 
exploding with breathtaking 
policy bombshells from Bank 
of En gland independence to 
the unexpected July Budget 
cash injections for schools 
and hospitals. 

The height of the honey- 
moon was followed by a large 
number of smallerscale deci- 
sions — from' banning hand- 
guns to introducing a legal 
minimum three weeks’ holi- 
day a year to scrapping anti- 
family immigration rules — 
all of which brought a sense 
of humanity to the new Gov- 
ernment This feeling was 
underlined by the proclama- 
tion that Britain would in ; 


future follow “an ethical" for- 
eign policy. 

The first Queen’s Speech 
was dominated by large.- com- 
plex. constitutional bills such 
as devolution for Scotland 
and Wales, introducing a 
mayor and an assembly for 
London, and the incorpora- 
tion of the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights. Its im- 
pact was blunted if only 
because, these were such long- 
standing Labour commit- 
ments that they seemed like 
Old familiar ?; finally dropping 

by. 

The lack of Conservative 
opposition to tome of the 
larger measures, such as the 
Crime and Disorder Bill, 
added to the sense that this 
was a government which 


could do little wrong even if 
decisions such as pressing 
ahead with more private jails 
irritated left-wing critics. 

The decision to stick to the 
Conservatives’ public spend- 
ing limits for the first two 
years also postponed any 
early damaging arguments 
over whether there should be 
radical changes in how to 
share out the Whitehall cake. 
But along with the Tory in- 
heritance came some nasty 
surprises such as the lone 
parent benefit cuts and the 
ensuing damaging raw. 

A growing division began 
to appear between policies 
which had been agreed while 
Laboar was in opposition and 
those which had to be 
thrashed out after it had 


taken office. In the priority 
area of education, the agreed 
phasing out of the assisted 
places schemes, the drive to 
raise literacy and numeracy 
standards, and the extra 
billions for schools and equip- 
ment have been impressive. 

What has looked rather 
more Oaky has bear the “on 
the hoof" decisions such as 
the reaction to the Dearing 
Report on student tuition fees 
and the. at best, naive deal- 
ings with sympathetic busi- 
ness people which led to the 
tobacco sponsorship fiasco. 

This split is a pattern 
repeated around much of 
Whitehall. The welfare bene- 
fits debate became the princi- 
pal case study in how not to 
conduct a policy review. The 


The pledge 
to more 
openness 
means some 
ministries 
have let 
outsiders 
back into the 
corridors 
of power. 

For some 
campaign 
groups it is 
the first time 
in 20 years. It 
has removed 
some of the 
bile present in 
the public 
policy 
debates of 
the Tory years’ 

decision to implement the cut 
in lone parent benefit has 
been the only policy area in 
which the Government has 
admitted it got the policy and 
its presentation wrong. 

The clash between Harriet 
Harman and Pr ank Field over 
the future of the welfare state 
became a disaster area. Tony 
Blair personally had to put it 
back on trad: and it has left a 
legacy of mistrust, partico- 
Jary among disabled people. 
The hard decisions in this 
area have yet to be made. 

"Government by review" 
began to dominate the second 
half of Labour's first year. By 
January there were already 
87 official review groups and 
task forces to look at policy 
areas as diverse as toDs on 


; a- ■ - 


new Labour 

new life for Britain 
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the Skye bridge to the future 
of silicon breast implants. At 
one time "review culture" 
was proliferating at such a 
rate that Downing Street tried 
to ran a halt to any more. 

The reviews have changed 
tiie way policy is traditionally 
developed across White hall. 
The pledge to more "open- 
ness” means that some minis- 
tries have let outsiders bade 
Into the corridors of power. 
For some campaign groups It 
is the first time in 20 years. It 
has removed some of the bile 
present in the public policy 
debates of the Tory years. 

Perhaps the key policy ex- 
ercise Is the Treasury’s mam- 
moth Comprehensive Spend- 
ing Review which will 
determine plans for every 


Whitehall department until 
the next general election. 
Tony Blair says it will pro- 
vide the "money for the mod- 
ernisation of Britain". 

Perhaps its most important 
aspect was made clear by 
Peter Mandelson at the 
launch of the Government’s 
Social Exclusion Unit last 
s umm er. Labour was, he said, 
"determined to do more for 
those on the lowest incomes 
when economic circum- 
stances and the reordering of 
public expenditure make this 
possible”. We .will see the 
colour of their money later 
this year. The details will de- 
termine whether this Govern- 
ment has a serious anti-pov- 
erty prog ramm e. 

While task forces and 


review groups have tolled 
away at the detail of New 
Labour’s celebrated “Third 
Way”, the stage has not been 
left empty. The controversies 
over the botched birth of the 
Millennium Dome, Cool Bri- 
tannia, the personal lives of 
ministers and the methods at 
the spin doctors have all 
rushed in to fin the vacuum. 

There are harder decisions 
to take over the euro and over 
the fiiture of the welfare state 
in the next 12 months. 

The success in fashioning a 
Northern Irish peace settle- 
ment was undoubtedly the tri- 
umph of Tony Blair's first 
year, but tiie really testing de- 
cisions which will determine 
the shape of life under Labour 
have yet to come. 


One year on, and Cabinet can scarcely believe its luck 


Michael White surveys how 
ministers performed under the 
eye of their ‘mega-star’ leader, 
and who may face the chop 


O FFICIALLY the 

Downing St line is 
that there should be 
only modest celebra- 
tions while there is still so 
much to do. But most mem- 
bers of the Cabinet which 
meets this week on the eve of 
the Government’s first birth- 
day ran scarcely scarcely be- 
lieve their luck. 

Was it a year ago that Tony 
Blair himself, now ffeted 
around the world, was being 
taunted as “Bambl”, too 
young to hold Britain’s high- 
est elective office? 

Not everything has gone 
right. Come the reshuffle 
there will be sacklngs~And on 
occasions the Labour media 
machine misfired; there has 
even been some Old Tory 
sleaze. 

But not even the Aslan 
mel tdown or the soaraway 
pound could darken a year of 
economic sunshine for Gor- 
don Brown. 

Talk of Brown as ae facto 
prime minister to President 
Blair is misconceived. Mr 
Blair is very much the bow. 
But Mr Brown undeniably 
has his sphere of influence, 
hie “parallel empire’’, which 
may one day cause trouble. 


What has already caused 
trouble is the Blair court — 
the “princes" as John Pres- 
cott called them in an inter- 
view yesterday. Mr Blair’s 
press secretary, Alastatr 
Campbell, and the Dome Sec- 
retary, Peter Mandelson, get 
more headlines than the aver- 
age Cabinet member. 

Mr Brown is a Cabinet star. 
So too is Mo Mowlam, the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, 
whose touchy-feely style, 
shrewder than it looks, has 
helped move mountains of 
prejudice- 

Earnest Jack Straw may 
talk too much In Cabinet, but 
as Home Secretary he turned 
a domestic embarrassment — 
over his son William’s drugs 

caper— into a political plus. ■ 

Colleagues agree that Old 
Labour holdover, Frank Dob- 
son, also proved an un- 
likely star at the Department 
of Health. 

Mr Blair is the mega-star 
and his personal ascendancy 
is part of the Cabinet’s luck, 
although it is Ear too early to 
judge his place in history 
beyond that record 177-seat 
Labour majority last May . 

The century’s youngest PM 
premier likes to deal bflater - 1 


And how was it for you? 



UHID HEALEY, forma- 

Ch«eeSo« “Enormous^ ; 

refle* to wttoto : 

They were fed up to the 

teeth with the 
Conservatfifes. 

fprachwweoirfw*"^. 

change it has been. Tony ha* 
shown immense 


charm- HA I* cM* 

pfenning for a second term. 


LORD YEHUDI HENUMN, 
vtoHnlftmd i. undue inn The 
year of our new 
government hes been 
ahhostimMaDished. 

However. I take issue Witt* 

th* Labour Party art 

faeridftary peerage- « 

Wrongly fadfevetbeH ouee 
of Lords must remain a 
chamber consisting not of 
the elected but the 
appointed." 




Flushed with success. ..The Labour Cabinet on taking office a year ago 


ally with colleagues, by phone 
or on his office sofa. But since 
the lone parent revolt in 
December (reluctant to 
interfere in the "parallel em- 
pire", Mr Blair shares with 
Mr Brown and Harriet Har- 
man the blame for not defus- 
ing it in time), there have 
more genuinely open Cabinet 
discussions. "Tony makes a 
few opening remarks, but not 
In a Trading fashi on (unlike 
Thatcher), then opens it up 
for discussion before drawing 
conclusions or asking the rel- 
evant colleague to do so,” one 

Cabinet member explains. 

There is a middle tier of 


ministers who have done well 
enough to keep their beads 
when the reshuffle comes, 
though Donald Dewar, ad- 
mired author of the devolu- 
tion blueprint, is eager to be 
off home to l ead his country 
as First Minister. Less 
missed, the Welsh Secretary, 
Ron Davies, will also go 
home to the Welsh Assembly. 
His hair’s-breadth win was 
one of the Cabinet’s luckier 
breaks. 

Will George Robertson, 

Defence Secretary, get the 
Scottish portfolio back when 
Mr Dewar goes? Unlikely. 
Though raldrilft -r awlring min- 


isters like Mr Robertson may 
fume at low-profile posts, Ann 
Taylor, leader of the Cam- 
moms and modernising its 
procedures too cautiously for 
impatient new MPs, does not* 

But there are worse Gates 
than no publicity, as Robin 
Cook's year shows. The For- 
eign Secretary’s private life 
drove his career off course, 
but newly-remarried his reha- 
bilitation began last week. 

Likewise Lord Irvine. the 
Lord Chancellor — but he is 
too important to Mr Blair per- 
sonally to be dropped for his 
taste in wallpaper. 

FTom the opposite direc- 


tion, John Prescott, often 
seems outside the loop, get- 
ting on top of the hydra- 
headed problems of his mega- 
department But the Blair 
camp 1 is always careful to 
praise him. "Tbny has come 
to. trust John’s judgment,’’ 
says one insider. 

At Education and Employ- 
ment. David Blunkatt’s 
"standards-not- structures” 
mantra is very on-message. 
He and his team are judged a 
success, leftwingers who have 
made the transition into loyal 
modernisers. 

Two veterans of tiie Calla- 
ghan years, Margar et Beck- 


ett (Trade and Industry) and 

Jack Cunatingham (Agricul- 
ture), are routinely accused of 
being lazy. On beet BSE, 
blind trusts and BP'S Lord 
Simon, they have hit contro- 
versy but survived. What 
helps, say some, is an Old 
Labour sense of who-you- 
really-are; tt is the bright 
young things who have a less 
sure touch. 

Chris Smith at Culture and 
Clara Short at International 
Development had shaky 
starts but have settled down, 
and Mr Mandelson’s sus- 
pected designs on Mr Smith’s 
job have been deflected. 


If current plans are enacted 
Mr Mandelson will instead 
enter Cabinet in an enhanced 
version of David Clark’s Cab- 
inet Office job as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
when the reshuffle comes In 
May or, more likely, July. 
Colleagues concede that is "a 
bit unfair" -on Mr Clark, but 
politics is unfair — like nice 
Qavtn Strang at Transport, 
also tipped the black spot 

But by general consent, 
Harriet Harman is “the 
wounded gazelle on the edge 
of the herd” and will be 
moved from Social Security, 
likely to go to Mr Brown’s 
quietly dfl fi g an t deputy, Alas- 
tair Darling. 

But Ms Harman will sur- 
vive. How about using the 
vacant salary (Dr Strang's?) 
to create a Cabinet Minister 
for Women? 

At age 64 Lord Ri c h ar d,, 
leader of the Lords, ^expend- 
able. but not while Lords ' 
reform remains so hedged 
with problems. 

At this stage it is an tea- 
room gossip. But Mr Blair is 
unlikely to be an eager 
butcher and may shuffle the 
middle ranks more than the 
top. In that at least he is like 
most tenants of No 10. In that 
run of good luck he is in a 
league ofhis own. 


T omo r rows Matthew Engel 
in Wimbledon, where one of 
the biggest swings brought 
a Labour victory in a true- 
blue constituency 



SB BERNARD MQHAM, 

former chief pres* secretary 

to Baroness Thatchen It 

took* better than it is, but 
looking worse aH tiie time. 
Their method of media 

relations — which the Holla 
weiridrecopdse—iseneflf 
»you scratch my back and PB 
scratch yews”- They have hod 

a w owderftdridewafagw 
meefia but I d on ’ fc b e fi e vo Roan 
test They are aH presentation 
nrftbvefyBttiescfostance.’ 



SIR RANULPH RENNES, 


explorer and farmer: ‘From 
the point of view of a farmer 
I consider Jack Cunrang he m 
to be the devil I ncarna t e . But 
in most other areas I thmk 
fiteyare showing a let of _ 
promise. In particular Blair, 
Straw and Brown.” 



RICHARD BRANSON, Virgin 
Group chairman: ‘Peace in 

Northern Ireland wotdd be ■ 
enough for any prime 
minister to adweve In We 
Wethne. As R Is, that seem s 
p ose M o wRMnayearof 
Tony Blair takmg office. We 
also have a Britain that Is es 
buoyant «d vtarant as it has 
ever beoa.it has been a 

w onderf u l stot,' 




sir PETER HALL, theatre 
iRrectoR *Marve8ous hi the 
Btfa ma tio na l field and 
constitutional matters, buta 
bitter, bitter 
dbappebitmontastaras 
culture and the arte go. It 

certainly hasn’t been the 
celebration of creativity that 
Tony Blair promised us. I 
fear for the soul of the 
country.' 



Over 200 branches nationwide 
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High way protests, political tussles, public gloom and lethargy set tone as 50th anniversary celebrations climax 

Rows give Israel pre-jubilee blues 


David Shamock 
In Jerusalem 


I SRAELIS began a week 
of celebrations yesterday 
marking the 50th anni- 
versary of the founda- 
tion of their state by 
burning tyres, trying to block 
the main road to Jerusalem, 
complaining that peace 
groups anr. women are being 
sidelined and expressing 
fears about the fate or the 
Middle East peace process. 

The prevailing mood has 
more in common with a hang- 
over than a party. The widely- 
held view that Israel is in no 
mood to celebrate was evident 
in a random vox pop con- 
ducted on Ben Yehuda Street. 
Jerusalem's busiest thorough- 
fare: most people planned to 
ignore state-organised events, 
which culminate on Wednes- 
day night and Thursday. 


“ l can't wait until it’s all 
°Y? r i *"?. we can forget the 
whole thing,*’ said Shulamit, 
aged 30, a secretary. The neg- 
ative public reaction has 
nothing to do with lack of pat- 
riotism but seems to iwn. 
from a hardening sense of im- 
pending disaster. 


the extent of an Israeli troop 
withdrawal from the occupied 
West Bank. 

Police arrested 10 demon- 
strators as hundreds at- 
tempted to -dose the main 
road connecting Israel’s two 
most important cities, Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem. The pro- 


*1 can’t wait until it’s all over and 
we can forget the whole thing,’ 
said Shulamit, a secretary 


The presence of President 
Clinton’s Middle East envoys 
— and later in the week his 
vice-president, A1 Gore — is 
casting more shadow than 
sunlight over the proceed- 
ings, with the Hebrew media 
concluding that it is decision 
time for the prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, about 


test was by people from sub- 
urban communities objecting 
to proposals that Jerusalem 
annexe towns to Its west, to 
create a super-municipality. 

The town of Mevasseret, 
five miles north-west of Jeru- 
salem, announced it was can- 
celling Us Independence Day 
celebrations and would boy- 


cott the national jubilee. 
“They can't take away our in- 
dependence and then expect 
us to celebrate," Mevasserefs 
council leader, Eli MoiyaL 
said. 

Israel claims Jerusalem, in 
its entirety, as its capital, 
while the Palestinians want 
the eastern sector as capital 
of their future state. 

Some Israelis have called 
for a westward municipal ex- 
pansion to boost Jerusalem's 
Jewish population — more 
than a quarter of the city's 
residents are Palestinians — ■ 
especially that of secular 
Jews, offsetting the rapid 
growth in the city’s ultra-Or- 
thodox population. 

But many of the protesters, 
who lit tyre bonfires and dis- 
rupted rush-hour traffic, 
claim they live outside Jeru- 
salem precisely to escape 
such religious divides. The 
controversial annexation 


plan is due to go before parlia- 
ment this week. 

Women's and peace groups 
have already registered their 
disaffection with the official 
ceremonies, accusing the ju- 
bilee committee's director, 
Doran Shmueli, a£ hija cking 
the anniversary for ideologi- 
cal reasons. * 

Critics note that the lavish 
stage production on Thursday 
reviewing the state's key mo- 
ments wffl not show the 1993 
White handshake be- 
tween the late Israeli prime 
minister, Yitzhak Rabin, and 
the Palestinian leader, Yasser 
Ar afat. The handshake has 
also been left out of television 
trailers. 

Mr Shmueli acknowledged 
that this was no oversight "I 
personally win not allow Ara- 
fat to be in any way connected 
with the jubilee celebra- 
tions,” be told the daily news- 
paper Ha'aretz. 


Images of Rabin, including 
the last moments before his 
assassination in November 
1995 by an ultra-nationalist 
Jew, were added to the his- 
torical review only belatedly, 
in response to a public out- 
cry, said Shay Narkus. a law- 
yer for the Dor Shalom peace 


the grounds of lack of money. 
Yesterday, after a Supreme 
Court ruling harshly criti- 
cised the jubilee committee’s 
cpiwt-inn of events for fund- 
ing, a deal was nearly cobbled 
together to assist a combined 
frwfa p onrignrg day celebration 
by peace movements. 


‘I personally will notallow Arafat 
to be in any way connected with 
the jubilee celebrations’ 


group founded by the mur- 
dered premier's son, YuvaL 
Mr Shmueli also drew criti- 
cism earlier this month when 
he threw a £91,000 jubilee 
party for 450 Jewish settlers 
in the overwhelmingly Pales- 
tinian West Bank city of He- 
bron. Peace groups’ events 
have been denied funding on 


It broke down over a stipu- 
lation that the event should 
have “a national character 
and not [a] political" one, and 
.should focus “on the positive 
a nd not the negative". The 
peace movements then threat- 
ened to turn up instead at Har 
Hama, the controversial Jew- 
ish housing development on 


an east Jerusalem hillside 
called Jabel Abu-Gnelm, 
where rightwing activists 
plan their own "cer em o n y” 
on Thorsday- 

Israel's largest women's 
group, Na’amat, complained 
that- another Jubilee adver- 
tisement which is meant to 
represent a spectrum of Is- 
raeli youth shows a native- 
born Jewish boy, an Ethio- 
pian and a Russian — but no 
girls. 

The reason given by the ju- 
bilee office was that pictures 
of girls might offend the ultra- 
Orthodox community, whose 
support is crucial to Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's government 

The prime minister’s senior 
adviser. David Bar-Hlan. said 
the jubilee’s Intention was "to 
treat history as fairly as poss- 
ible. I’m not quite sure that In 
discussing Israel’s achieve- 


ments, there Js a need to in- 
clude Yasser Arafat" 


News in brief 


Afghan foes begin 
formal peace talks 

AFGHANISTAN’S Taliban movement and its opponents have 
begun their first formal peace talks for more than a year, after 
the international community stepped up pressure for an end to 
almost 20 years of civil war. 

The UN-sponsored talks got under way in the Pakistani 
capital. Islamabad, despite clashes near Kabul In which more 
than 50 troops were reported wounded. The Taliban and the 
Northern Alliance accused each other ofiaunching the 
offensive. 

A UN official. James Ngobi, said the atmosphere of the talks 
was good and that both sides would be appealing to their leaders 
not to launch new military offensives. The factions have until 
the end of the week to prepare the ground for more substantive 
negotiations — Richard Galpin. Islamabad. ■ 


Ruling party leads Nigeria poll 

THE ruling United Nigeria Congress Party (UNCP) took an early 
lead in national assembly elections at the weekend, according to 
provisional results announced by state radio. 

It said the UNCP won nine out of the first 12 senatorial seats to 
be declared by the electoral commission. Two other parties, the 
Democratic Party of Nigeria and the Congress for National 
Consensus, had won a seat each in the new 109-member senate. 

The UNCP was the first party to adopt military leader General 
SaniAbachaas its presidential candidate. His eventual adoption 
by all five parties for the August l presidential polls led to an 
opposition boycott of Saturday’s elections. — Reuters, Lagos. 


Lebed set for election run-off 

THE career of one of Russia’s most forceful political personalities, 
the former paratroop general Alexander Lebed, hung in the 
balance yesterday after he appeared to have narrowly forced a 
second round run-off in a Siberian dection seen as a dress 

rehearsal for the presidential race in 2000 . 

Early results showed Mr Lebed trailing the incumbent Valery 
Zyubov by 37 per cent to 46 for the governorship afKrasnoyarsk 
Territory, a vast strip of the northern hemisphere which pro- 
duces mudr of Russia's raw materials wealth. 

Mr Zyubov needed 50 per cent to win outright If Gen Lebed, 
who helped Boris Ydtsin to victory in 1996, wins the runoff in two 
weeks' time, be will be well-placed to use Siberia to launch his 
campaign for the Kremlin. Ifhe loses, it could be the death of his 
mission to become Russia’s saviour. — James Meek. Moscow. 


Cycle of crime 


THE wife of Italy's cycle-mad prime minister, Romano Prodi, has 
had her bicycle stolen. Ha via Prodi’s bicycle was taken from a 
rack in the couples borne town of Bologna earlier this month. 

*Td bad it a long time and Td grown very fond of it," Mrs Prodi 
told Corriere della Sera newspaper. “It's the sixth one I’ve bad 
stolen in 30 years blit a bike is so useful Tm not giving up. I’ve 
bought myself a new one. It has gears to help me on the hills.” 

Mr Prodi has promised himself a new racing bicycle to cele- 
brate Italy's qualificat ion for the first wave ofEuropean monetary 
union, which is expected to be rubber-stamped by the European. - 
Union at the weekend — Reuters. Bologna. 


Kosovo ‘explosives seized’ 



Albania's troops put on a show of readiness at the weekend 
near the capital. Tirana. They are being kept on alert due 
to wmtinning skirmishes along the border with Serbia’s 
southern province of Kosovo, where the. Serbian army 
yesterday said it ambushed about 10 ‘‘terrorists” trying to 
infiltrate the province from A lbania. 

The Serbs accused the gronp of trying to smug gle 20 c ases 
oflandmines, explosives, and other military equipment 
into Kosovo, whose ethnic Albanian majority wants 
independence from Serbia. —Reuters 


Police fire on student protest 

INDONESIAN police fired rubber bullets at students who had 
pelted them with Molotov cocktails during protests d emanding 
President Suharto's resignation in the north Sumatra city of 
Medan at the weekend, witnesses sald. 

At least four students were shot in Saturday's dashes, where 
students also claimed police abducted five students. What began 
as a peaceful Tirotest against Indonesia’s economic crisis has 
tamed into an Increasingly violent nationwide movement with 
tens of thousands protesting daily. — JohnAgUonby, Jakarta. 


Greedy monk steals eggs 

A BUDDHIST monk in eastern Thailand stole the eggs of two 

«gifll»»B J nlnlming he ranlri dnrine winning lottery numbers from 

than, but police made him take them back, police said yesterday. 

News that two boa con s trictors were hatching their egga In 
Wangnamyen district of Safchaew province last week drew hun- 
dreds of people. — Reuters; Bangkok. 





Hanger striker Knnsang rests beside a traditional Tibetan scarf, which lies on the bed of one of three other Tibetan protesters forcibly taken to hospital photograph.- saurabh das 

India breaks up Tibetan hunger strike 


Suzanne Gddanberg 
In New Delhi 


I N AN attempt to spare the 
feelings of China’s visit- 
ing military chief, Indian 
police yesterday carried 
out a midnight raid on a 
tented camp where Tibetan 
protesters have vowed to test 
to death, dr ag gi n g three to 
hospital for force feeding. 

In their gauze tent, the 
remaining three today begin 
their 49th day on & diet of 
water and lime juice, their 
bodies giving off the stench of 
starvation and their speech 
confined to whispers. 

The hunger strike has been 
deeply embarrassing for New 
Delhi, the United Nations, 
and the Dalai Lama. The sui- 
cidal fast betrays the Bud- 
dhist principle of non- 
violence. 


Yesterday, at their camp 
near the Jantar Mantar obser- 
vatory in the heart of the cap- 
ital, the hunger strikers ap- 
peared oblivious to their 
supporters’ protests. 

“Tibet is occupied by 
China. Everything else we 
tried has failed. I am did now 
and 1 cannot hope to die in 
Tibet so what else could I 
do,” said Kunsang, a la- 
bourer. aged 70, who is the 
oldest of the protesters. 

The hunger strikers want 
the UN General Assembly to 
resume a debate an Tibet ap- 
point a special rapporteur on 
human rights abuses, 'and 
oversee a referendum on 
independence. 

Their supporters were bit- 
ter yesterday, accusing India 
of bowing to behind-the- 
scenes pressure from China, 
and the local police of forcing 
the three men — who govern- 


meat doctors say were near 
death — into the ambulances 
that took them to hospital. 

“They dragged them like 
animals; they threw them 
into the van,” said Deehen 
Tsomo. who confounded local 
constables by threatening to 
stab herself. New Delhi police 

Tibet. It is an urgent time,” 
she said. “We Tibetans don't 
know how to make weapons, 
we don't know how to fight, 
we only know how to beat 
drums In the temple.” 

The protesters, who belong 
to the Tibetan Youth Con- 
gress, claim the Indian police 

The Dalai Lama visited but did not have 
the heart to ask protesters to end their 
fast ‘1 am in a great dilemma, 1 he said 

deny using force and say they 
were compelled to act because 
suicide is iXLegaL 
Ms Tsomo, who was born 
during her parents' escape 
across the Himalayas in 1958. 
left her job in Kathmandu to 
minister to the protesters. 
“Many people are' dying in 

acted because of the arrival 
last night of the Chinese mili- 
tary chief of staff, Fu Quan. 
The general’s visit is the first 
of Its kind and a milestone in 
attempts by Beijing and New 
Delhi to normalise relations. 

Unlike the Dalai Lama, who 
eschews violence and is seek- 


ing autonomy from China, the 
congress advocates outright 
independence. Its prominence 
highlights growing impa- 
tience among younger Tibet- 
ans with the Dalai Lama's 
failed efforts to negotiate with 
the Chinese, and their elders’ 
despair of returning to fire 
homeland they fled in 1959. 

The Dalai Lama has been 
unable to influence the hun- 
ger strike. “I am in a great 
dilemma,” he said after visit- 
ing the camp. Although Bud- 
dhism prohibits violence — 
even against one’s own per- 
son — he did not have the 
heart to ask the six to stop. **i 
don't know what to do. This is 
very sad, but it is difficult for 
me to protest against this.” 

The protest also highlights 
New Delhi's ambivalence 
towards Tibet India has pro- 
vided a haven for 130,000 
Tibetans who followed the 


Dalai Lama across the Him: 
layas, or who were born J 
exile, but it prohibits politics 
action on its soil. 

Several high-profile visitoi 
have called at the camp, h 
eluding diplomats and Holt 
wood's most committed nan 
paigner for Tibet, Ricbar 
Gere. But Indian official 
have stayed away, and the d< 
fence minister. George Fe: 
nandes, normally an ou 
spoken sympathiser, ha 
retreated into silence. 

Gen Fa is expected to di 
cuss confidence-building mes 
sures with Indian politician 
and generals. New Delhi Is e: 
pected to express its disquit 
at reports that Chinese force 
have built a helicopter pad a 
the remote mountain platea 
of Arunachal Pradesh, and; ii 
concerns about Beijing’s mb 
sile and nuclear co-operatio 
with Pakistan. 


Prisoner of war ‘returns from the dead’ 


Julian Borger on an Iranian 
pilot who was captured in the 
1980-88 conflict with Iraq and 
has only just been allowed home 


E ighteen years 
after his jet fighter 
disappeared over 
Iraq, Hossefii .Lash- 
kari hgti returned from the 
dead. Iraq had kept his ex- 
istence a secret a nd his 
comrades had given M m up 
as lost But the I ranian. 

pilot survived torture and 
more *han a decade in soli- 
tary confinement to emerge 
as a reminder of one of this 
century’s most brutal wars. 

His release this month, 10 
years after the Iran-Iraq 
conflict ended, was part off 
a prisoner exchange moti- 
vated by both countries’ 
need to emerge from 
regional isolation. In 
recent weeks Iran has freed 
more than 5.000 Iraqis. In 
return Saddam Hussein, 
who long claimed to hold 
no Iranian prisoners of 
war, produced Flight Lieu- 
tenant Lashkari and 318 
other Iranian POWs- 


Xn an interview at a 
Tehran air-force base, the 
pilot, aged 45 and promoted 
to the rank of general since 
Ms release, said he had 
been subjected to physical 
and mental torture and 
kept in isolation for 10 
years In a string of Bagh- 
dad villas converted into 
dungeons. He was the ace 
up President Saddam's 
sleeve, a hostage to be used 
only when necessary. 

In 1980. soon after the 
Iran-Iraq war began, his F4 
fighter caught fire during a 
sortie and he ejected. *Tm 
not sure if I was hit or what 
caused the fire. I was flying 

Low and the parachute 

Opened not long before I hit 
the ground, so 1 came down 
hard and passed out When 
I c am e to, Iraqi doctors 
were stitching nn^Sv 
mouth,” Gen Lashkari s SI 
Th* Iraqis removed Ms 
bed and forced the 


wounded pilot to stand dur- 
ing interrogations. After 48 
hours be was taken to Iraqi 
intelligence headquarters 
in Baghdad and the profes- 
sionals got to work on him. 

“They attached metal 
brushes to sensitive parts 
of my anatomy and gave me 
electric shocks. They beat 
the soles of my feet — 100 
or 120 strokes until I 
passed out. 

“And then there was psy- 
chological torture as welL 
They would come to.my cell 
30 or 40 times a .night. Just 
to ask me my name and 
number. They also blind- 
folded me and tied me up 
and drove me out of Bagh- 
dad at night. They took me 
off the road and fired into 
the air above my head.” 

He was asked for informa- 
tion his interr ogators could 
have found in the interna- 
tional press. He now be- 
lieves Ms torturers were 
more interested in testing 
their techniques and assess- 
ing Ms resistance and train- 
ing. Released Iraqi prison- 
ers have also alleged 
maltreatment and torture In 
captivit y in Iran. 

A million soldiers are 
thought to have died in the 


inconclusive eight-year war. 
After the 1988 ceasefire, mu- 
tual distrust remained in- 
tense. About 70,000 prison- 
ers were sent home in 1990 
but many more were held 
back as bargaining 
counters. Talks are under 
way to exchange the last 
POWs, but no one seems 
sure how many there are. 

After the war ended, Gen 
Lashkari's conditions wors- 
ened. After eight years 
sharing a cell with other 
Iranians, he was moved on 
his own to a series of 
houses in Baghdad. 

“From the outside these 
places looked like expen- 
sive villas. Inside there 
were manacles and bars on 
the windows,” Gen Lasb- 
kari said. 3 

He spent the next 10 
years in solitary, exchang- 
ing the odd word with Iraqi 
guards. As the years went 
by, be overheard only frag- 
ments of news — about the 
death of Ayatollah Khomei- 
ni and the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. During the 
Golf war he conld hear the 
bombs falling. The Iraqis 
told the Red Cross of his ex- 
istence only in 1996. 

Gen Lashkari says he 


owes his sanity to his Is- 
lamic faith and to the order 
he imposed on his life. 

*T allotted every task a 
certain time so that Z ended 
up feeling I needed an extra 
two hoars in every 24,” he 
said. 

This feat of selfdisczpline 
has left the grey-bearded 
pilot withdrawn and dead- 


These places 
looked like villas. 
But there were 
manacles and bars 
on the windows’ 


pan. When he first tele- 
phoned Ms wife, Hawa, 
from a hotel on. the border, 
greeted her formally. 

‘Do yon recognise my 
voice7" he asked. Hawa 
broke down in tears. 

The frunily was reunited 
three weeks ago in front of 
a scrum of dignitaries, 
well-wishers and television 
cameras. When Hossein 
and Hawa finally found 
each other, they shook 


han ds and exchanged for 
mal pleasantries. As he em 
braced Ms son All (whom 
he had last seen as a three 
month-old infant), his firs 
words to the young mm 
were: “Why are yon wear 
Ing glasses?” He admitted 
later: “It was all I couli 
think of saying.” 

As bran's Iongest-servuoa 
POW, Gen Lashkari hat 
been proclaimed its fore 
most national hero. He hai 
been filmed at natioha. 
shrines and listening in 
tently to the ayatollahs 
Hawa has been declared ai 
Exemplary Wife. Theii 
ho m e life has been suhjecfcet 
to relentless media scrutiny. 

When the young fHgfa 
lieutenant last saw Iran ix 
1980. the rev ol ution wai 
only a few months old. It if 
now riven with disputes anc 
riddled with, corruption. Af 
is to be expected, every fee 
tion has attempted to idea 

tify itself With the nlrman 

“Little wonder,” said one 
embittered war veteran 
watching £he pilot-herb eu- 
logised for the umpteenth 
time on television. “He is 
everything the revolution 
was supposed to be so 
obviously has not become.” 
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G ERMANY’S racist 
rightwing People's 
Union stunned 
Bonn last night by 
coming from no- 
take almost 13 per 

StSftt vate inthe eastern 
«ate of Saxony-Anhalt in an 
^ction that struck a strong 
blow against Helmut Kohl 
The opposition Social Dem- 
ocrats of Gerhard Schroder 
were boosted in their cam- 
paign to unseat Mr Kohl, run- 
ning tor a record fifth term as 

Ufcraan chancellor in Sep- 
tember's general election, by 
eme rging as the clear winner 
wiui 37 per cent according to 
eany projections, 15 points 
ahead of Mr Kohl’s Christian 
Democrats. 

But Mr Schroder's SPD won 
considerably tower votes than 
suggested by the opinion 
polls, while the neo-nazi g afrio 
corresponded roughly with 
the Christian Democrat 
losses. The Greens, part of the 


outgoing government, fa iled 
to surmount the 5 per cent 
barrier for entry to the parlia- 
ment, as did the liberal Free 
Democrats, in government in 
Bonn. 

The state election, seen as a 
strong pointer to the national 
poll in five months, could trig- 
ger a fresh bout of infighting 
within the Bonn government 
over Mr Kohl's candidacy. 
The chancellor sought to de- 
mise any such talk on the eve 
of the election by stating that 1 
"the election result is one 
thing, the general election is 
something else”. 1 

But the grumbling over Mr 
Kohl's leadership continued 
last night. “This is a heavy 
defeat for the Christian Dem- 
ocrats," conceded Jurgen 
Sc hart, the CDTj parliamen- 
tary leader in the state capital 
of Magdeburg. “It gives us all 
a lot to think about” 

The SPD prime minister of 
the state, Reinhard Hoppner. 
hailed the “very clear mar- 
gin" of victory and hiamwi 
Mr Kohl for the extreme 


Xenophobic campaign bears fruit 

THE election posters 
■ plastered over 
Magdeburg last week 
screamed “Foreign 
criminals out” and 
“German money for 
German jobs", as toe 
extreme right German 
People’s Union (DVU) 
launched its campaign to 
tap the xenophobia caused 
by mass unemployment 
across Saxony- Anhalt, 
writes Ion Trtrynor. 

As a result of a campaign 
costing more than those of 
the big parties, the 
millionaire rightwing 
publisher and DVU chief. 
Gerhard Frey, surpassed 
his wildest hopes last wight. 

Opinion polls had 
suggested toe DVU might 
scrape into the state 
parliament with Just over 
toe 5 per cent necessary. 
But they were wide of the 
mark. Mr Frey’s party took 

a projected 12.6 percent 
share of the vote, benefiting 
from widespread 
disenchantment with 
Helmut Kohl’s government. 

Mr Frey, a Munich 
publisher who has made 
millions from disseminating 
extreme rightwing material, 
is a chum of other extreme 
nationalists, from Vladimir 
Zhirtndvsky in Russia to 
Jean-Marie Le Pen in 
France. 

The 12 seats he gained In 
toe 99-seat state parliament 
were the first seats for toe 
extreme right to an east 
German parliament since 
unification in 1990. Last 
year the DVU just missed 
entering toe Hamburg - 
parliament while, in the 
early 1990s, it made it briefly 
into the Schleswig-Holstein 
and Bremen parliaments. 

All three assemblies are in 
western Germany. 


right’s unexpected triumph. 
“This is a loss of landslide 
proportions for the Christian 
Democrats. Kohl has dearly 
lost" be said. 

The UL6 per cent won by 
the neo-nazi German People's 
Union (DVU), Mr Hoppner 
added, represented a “protest 
potential" caused by disillu- 
sion with Mr KohL 

The CDU won 39 per cent of 


the vote in Saxony- Anhalt in 
1990, 34.4 per cent in 1994, and 
about 22 per cent last night 
according to the projections. 

The DVLTs success sent 
shock waves through the 
mainstream body politic. Run 
by a neo-nazi millionair e Mu- 
nich publisher, Gerhard Frey, 
the DVU was contesting its 
first election in the state. Its 
12.6 per cent suggested the po- 


tential support for the racist 
right in the east East German 
politicians blamed the sur- 
prise on Mr Kohl's policies in 
the east 

The DVU mounted a late but 
generously funded campaign 
in the state which has the 
highest unemployment and 
the lowest economic growth of 
Germany’s 16 states. 

According to initial analy- 


sis, the DVU won support 
among the unemployed and 
young. 

Alarmed at the prospect of 
the DVU entering the Magde- 
burg parliament on Us anti- 
euro, foreigner-bashing, ‘^jobs 
for Germans" ticket Mr Kohl 
last week pandered to the xe- 
nophobia rampant In the east 

“We are friendly to foreign- 
ers in our country. But they 


have to know that they are 
guests in our country. And if 
they don't want to be a guest 
they can just get out." Mr 
Kohl told a rally in 
Magdeburg. 

The same day the latest fig- 
ures on racist violence 
recorded a 25 per cent in- 
crease oountry-wlde last year, 
while extreme right offences 
soared 34 per cent to 11,720. 

“A lot of the young people 
are voting for the far right be- 
cause although half of the for- 
eigners are okay, the other 
half sue criminals,” said a 
retired Social Democrat 
supporter. 

Buoyed by the strong lead 
held by Mr Schrader over Mr 
Kohl, the Social Democrats 
were delighted by the 15-point 
advantage over the CDU. In 
the last state elections in 1994, 
the Christian Democrats nar- 
rowly defeated the Social 
Democrats who nonetheless 
formed the government in co- 
alition with the Greens. 

The SPD vote, however, 
was a mere 3 per cent up on 


1994 and the party had been 
tipped to do much better. 

Last night it appeared that 
the Social Democrats would 
be left four seats short of an 
absolute majority in the 99- 
seat state parliament 

Last night's outcome sup- 
ported the Contention that Mr 
t fnhi, who won his two last 
elections on the back of wide- 
spread support in eastern 
Germany, was on bis way to 
losing the east. 

In another election yester- 
day, for the mayor of Leipzig, 
the east's second city, the 
CDU candidate did not even 
make it to the run-off. The 
candidate came in third with 
20 per cent two weeks ago. 

In the neighbouring state of 
Brandenburg, the CDU is poll- 
ing a wretched 15 per cent. In 
its capital, Potsdam, the party 
is in single figures. 

“It win be very hard to win 
fin September]. All over the 
east our message is not get- 
ting across to the voters,” ad- 
mitted Jurgen Witfcowski, a 
Magdeburg CDU official. 


Outsider’s surprise win 
splits Spain’s socialists 


Adela Gooch In Madrid 

PAIN'S socialists are 
^^ struggling to heal div 
^Pistons after a populist 
lcme wolf challenger dethroned 
the party leader in primaries 
held to choose their candidate 
to be prime minister at the 
next general election. 

Josep Borrell aged 51, a 
baker’s son from Catalonia 
-with a sharp tongue and even 
sharper mind, defeated the 
favourite. Joaquin Almunia, 
aged 49, a sober Basque law- 
yer who has led the party 
since June, 

The victory of Mr Borrell, 
who attracted 55 per bent of 
the votes and won by 10 per- 
centage points, shocked 
socialist leaders who had fol- 
lowed the dictates of the for- 
mer prime minister, Felipe 
Gonz&Iez. and thrown their 
weight behind Mr Almunia. 

Mr Almunia took over last 
summer after Mr Gonzalez, 
who was prime minister for 
13 years to 1986 and party 
leader for 23, resigned sud- 
denly. But his reassuring, un- 
dogma tic style failed to in- 
spire and move him out of Mr 
Gonzalez's shadow. 

It was Mr Almunia who de- 
cided to introduce the pri- 
mary system — the first time 
it has operated in Spain — to 
try to consolidate his leader- 


ship and quash suggestions 
that he might be holding the 
fort for a Gonz&lez comeback. 

The measure backfired. Or- 
dinary socialists warmed to 
Mr Borrell's message that it 
was time to move on from the 
Gonzdlez era. which ended in 
a quagmire of political and fi- 
nancial corruption that cost 
them the last election. 

To the strains of the Tina 
Turner song Simply the Best 
Mr Borrell, a natty dresser 
with a strong belief in his 
own abilities, toured the 
country while fighting the 
party machine’s attempt to 
obstruct him. 

After his victory was an- 
nounced on Friday, he tried 
to avert a split by urging his 
opponent to stay on as party 
secretary-general. Mr Al- 
munia resigned the nest day 
but was persuaded to stay on 
at least until next month. 

Political analysts agreed 
Mr Borrell’s victory might 
lead to a period of confusion 
and blood-letting. But they 
thought the public bad 
viewed the primary system as 
a democratic move, and this 
h ad given the socialists a 
fresh lease of life. 

Mr Borrell could become a 
spirited leader who might 
pose a formidable challe n ge 
to the sober conservative 
prime minister, Jose Maria 
Aznar. A snap poll published | 


in the daily El Pais yesterday 
put Mr Borrell 10 percentage 
points ahead of Mr Aznar. 

Mr Borrell. a scholarship 
boy from a small village in 
Catalonia who went on to ac- 
quire a degree in engineering, 
a doctorate in economics and 
a master's from Stamford 
University in the United 
States, describes hhwspif as 
being “in the centre of the 
left”. Although he served 
under Mr Gonzhlez as a 
junior finance minister and 
then as minis ter for public 
works, he was never dose to 
tbe former prime minister. 

Mr BorrelTs spark of ideo- 
logical passion has led to sug- 
gestions he may shift the party 
to the left. Mr Borrell stresses 
his commitment to social de- 
mocracy, arguing: “1 am not a 

dangerous leftwinger." 

On policy, tbe Spanish press 
has compared Mr Borrell to 
the French prime minister, 
Lionel Jospin, while likening 
Mr Almunia to Tony Blair. 
Both Spanish politicians have 
rejected the links, arguing 
Spanish socialism has its awn 
traditions. The Spanish left 
has usually taken its lead from 
France and shown a residual 
anti-Americanism. Yet Mr 
Blair has made a strong im- 
pression in Spain and Mr Bor- 
rell will want to emulate his 
image as the dynamic, updated 
fece of socialism. 
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Activists dressed as radioactive isotopes (above) mar ch in Minsk, Belarus, to mark the 12th anniversary of the Chernobyl nuclear explosion. A widow 
(below) visits a monument in Kiev listing the names of workers who died as they tried to contain the disaster photographs: sbwjb grits, serge supinsky 



P AULA Jones and Bill 
Clinton were together 
in the same room 
again on Saturday night. 

But this time there was no 
dispute about what hap- 
pened at the 84th White 
House Correspondents 
Association Dinner at the 
Washington Hilton. 

The United States presi- 
dent Ms Jones, who ac- 
cuses Mm of sexual harass- 
ment, ignored each other, 
and 2,600 witnesses and 
several television crews 
were on band to prove it. 

Less than two weeks after 
Ms Jones’s lawyers said sin; 
would refrain from an ti- 
rnn*nn publicity stunts ana 
focus instead on tbe legal as- 
pects of her charges against 

^ Bening7 Warr^Beatty and 

performance for S^ S ^Tnew standard Richard Drey fuss were 

Ms Jones, who said «nner^eia «ew» w among the celebrities who 
re^^th^shecogd wrt Mr hobiSbbed with politicians 

bear to watch Mr Clinton £3Kti<Ja by and media figures, 

on television beGMBeUag Cto^npheia^ ^ Lewinsky had several 

set her too much, ? “This is the night 1 get to invitations to the annual 

the hotel m a hmoiKtoeand t yotL ^his is my dinner, but turned t he m all 

smiled for photographma. of texecuti™ down. Her lawyer William 

Ms Jones was a parti* ” ha said- He Gtasburg said: “It would be 

Insight magazine, a right- privueg , barely tasteless for ns to attend.” 

Tr«nKuAHnn owned by added that ne naa Dareiy “'SEErS; 9rrlI rpH 


BUCHntan and Paula Jones ignored each oUieratdie 
annual White House correspondents’ dinner. Ms Jones sa»d 

recently ttupsot her even to see the president — whom she 

accuses of sexual harassment— on television 


Chris Bird in Sfcmrtich 

O NLY about 200 

Ukrainians turned up 
early yesterday 
morning to light candles in 
remembrance of those 
killed when the Chernobyl 
nuclear power station ex- 
ploded 12 years ago. 

A priest led them in pray- 
ers for those who died from 
huge doses of radiation 
after Chernobyl’s fourth 
reactor blew up on April 
26, 1986. 

Ukraine’s health minis- 
try says more than 3,500 
people died after the disas- 
ter but other organisations 
say the figure is higher. 


Slavutich, a dormitory 
town built north of Kiev to 
house Chernobyl workers 
who had to abandon their 
homes because of radio- 
active contamination, was 
hushed apart from the 
mourners. 

The explosion released a 
radioactive cloud that poi- 
soned 40,000 square miles 
of territory in Ukraine and 
Belarus. But the small turn- 
out in Slavutich suggested 
that Ukrainians are start- 
ing to forget the disaster. 

Ukraine is pushing ahead 
to expand its use of nuclear 
energy, and is eager to fin- 
ish building two new reac- 
tors in the west of the 
country. — Reuters. 
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Wife claims husband’s, 
seat for National Front 


Cook urges EU 
to soothe T urks 
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Jon Hanley In Paris 


me y p nn p’o visit to Cuba in arrer giving « *iu.u«n. 

Moon. Arriving with her __ wixiofa. was up- hours of videotaped testi- 

husband Stephen and her «4. e sur- mony to the independent 

minder, Susan Carpenter ^ president’s al- prosecutor, Kenneth Stan:, 

McMillan, she was booed by ”??f^2fiOTtehiP with about her role In the 
other eoests beg ^ being es- lege House intern Monica Whitewaterjand ideaL B 
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table in the recesses of toe Jjf^rSfing about since interrogation by Mr Starr’s 

ballroom. x. p asked. team since IBM. 

Bob Schieflbr, a veteran then- he asK a separate develop- 


T HE fearsomely well- 
groomed wife of the 
only member of parlia- 
ment for France’s anti- 
foreigner National Front laid 
Haim to her husband’s seat 
yesterday In a bizarre by-elec* 
tion called, after he was 
banned from office earlier 
this year. 

Jean-Marie Le Chevallier, 
who is also mayor of the 
southern city of Toulon, put 
his wife and deputy mayor, 
Cendrine, up in his place 
when the constitutional court 
ruled in February that his 
landmark victory in the Var 
constituency in last June’s 
general, elections had been 
funded illegally. 

“I have every bit as much 
experience as my husband 
and fully expect to benefit 
from the outrage many voters 
feel at the way he has been 
treated," said Mrs Le Cheval* 
lier, a National Front activist 
for more than 20 years who is 
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team since 1994. 

In a separate develop- 
ment, a former Miss Amer- 
ica who says she had a one- 
night stand with Mr 
Clinton in 1983, when he 
was governor of Arkansas, 
has apologised to the presi- 
dent's wife. 

Elizabeth Ward Gracen 
told NBC television: ‘‘What 
I did was wrong, and I feel 
very, very bad about It 
now. My behaviour was 
inappropriate-” , 

Ms Gracen, who is trying 
to avoid being served with a 
subpoena by Mr Starr, said 
the sex was comsensnaL 


reputedly more hardline than 
her husband. 

Husband*and-wife teams 
are not new to the far-right 
front: Bruno Mfegret, its dep- 
uty leader, persuaded his 
wife, Catherine, to stand in 
local elections last year when 
he was barred for exceeding 
spending limits. She won, and 
became France’s fourth 
National Front mayor. 

Mr -Le Ghevallier, a senior 
figure in the party which 
overturned the traditional 
order of French politics with 
its strong performance in last 
-month’s regional elections, 
collected 53 per cent of the 
vote in June and most ana- 
lysts expect his wife to do 
equally wen. 

Toulon has been rocked by 
scandals since the Le Cheval- 
liers took over the town hall in 
1995. The most recent involved 
Haims by an Algerian immi- 
grant, Dalfla EtHache, that 
she was not allowed to bury 
her mother in a municipal 
cemetery as “it was reserved 
for true French people". 


Despite judicial inquiries 
into allegations of nepotism 

and corruption, and the fact 
that Mrs Le Chevallier feces a 
£5,000 fine for alleged “politi- 
cal discrimination” against 
her staff, the couple remain 
popular and boast that they 
have cleaned up the town cen- 
tre, repaired decaying school 
buildings, and lowered taxes 
and crime levels. 

Like other National Front 
mayors, they have slashed mu- 
nicipal spending on “on- 
sound” youth clubs, removed 
leftwing publications from 
town libraries and halted 
special school meals for Mus- 
lim and Jewish children. They 
have withdrawn subsidies for 
''non-French" musicians and 
for support groups for Aids pa- 
tients and drug addicts. 

"They run a very, very effi- 
cient machine,” admitted Mrs 
Le Chevalier's Socialist oppo- 
nent, Odette Casanova. “They 
have a lot of support in this 
town and have not madp any 
big mistakes. Somehow, people 
are not afraid of them.” 


fan Black 

Diplomatic Editor 

B RITAIN is today urging 

its European Union 

partners to make a 
renewed effort to patch up 
relations with Turkey, which 
is still furious at being ex- 
cluded from the next wave of 
EU membership. 

At a meeting of EU foreign 
ministers Robin Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, wiD try to 
overcome Cheek opposition to 
the EU holding a long-delayed 
formal meeting with the 
Turks at the end of May. 

Qffirials admit it is un- 
likely that — even if Mr Cook 
talks Athens into agreeing to 
such a meeting — he will be 
able to persuade Greece to lift 
the block it has put on pay- 
ment by Brussels of millions 
oT pounds owed to Turkey 
under the EU customs union. 

This month Tony Blair 
wrote to the Turkish prime 
minister, Mesut Yilmaz, urg- 
ing him to accept the sincer- 


ity of attempts to clear the air 
between Ankara and the 
union. “We want the Turks to 
see that notwithstanding 
their disappointment there is 
a process that recognises 
their importance to the EU,” 
a senior British official said. 

Austria signalled that it 
would continue attempts to 
mend fences when it takes 
over the EU presidency on 
July 1: "Turkey is an integral 
part of Europe and must be 
treated like the other candi- 
date states and judged on tbe 
same objective conditions," 
the foreign minister, Wolf- 
gang Schussel, said. 

Troubled relations wors- 
ened after December’s Lux- 
embourg summit invited Cy- 
prus. Poland, Hungary, the 
Czech Republic, Slovenia and 
Estonia to begin talks on 
membership. Britain then In- 
vited all aspirants to last 
month's “European Confer- 
ence" in London. Turkey boy- 
cotted the event when it was 
excluded even from tbe 
second tier of hopefuls. 
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Andrew Higgins 
©Jakarta 

I N THE hotel where Mel 
Gibson met Sigourney 
Weaver, nobody was meet- 
ing anybody on an empty 
dance floor. These are slow 
times at the Hotel Indonesia, 
a drab 1960s pile built with 
Soviet help and now ma- 
rooned as a relic of the days 
when President Sukarno told 
the United States "Go to hell 
with your aid" — and was 
promptly overthrown. 

Like probably every Jour- 
nalist sent to Indonesia in 
recent months, I came here 
half expecting a remake of 
The Year Of Living Danger- 
ously- The film is Holly- 
wood's version of the 1965-6 
tumult that toppled Sukarno, 
triggered, the massacre of 
some 500,000 people and ig- 
nited a steamy romance be- 
tween an Australian reporter 
and a British diplomat. 

Much of the on-screen 
drama unfolds at what l ooks 
like the Hotel Indonesia. The 
film was actually shot in the 
Philippines, since the events 
it depicts are far too politi- 
cally sensitive to be replayed 
on the streets of Jakarta. So 
taboo do the convulsions of 
the 1960s remain that Indone- 
sian intellectuals are now 
circalatingsanririfat copies 
of a newly published Austra- 
lian potboiler based loosely 
on the chaos that propelled 
President Suharto to power. 

The real Hotel Indonesia is 
immediately recognisable to 
anyone who has watched the 
film, a tribute to the accuracy 
of the Philippine mock-up. A 
sucker for nostalgic kitsch, I 
checked in. Nearly everyone 
else, though, has checked out 
About the only guests left 
were civil servants from the 
provinces. The state runs the 
place so they get free rooms. 

It does not take long to 
work out why everyone else 
has fled. Indonesia’s current 
economic crisis is only partly 
to blame. The rest of the 
credit should perhaps go to 
the Russians. They pulled 
out ages ago but their influ- 
ence lingers. At the Hotel In- 
donesia, room service oper- 
ates on geological time. 

Adding further period au- 
thenticity is “Yonto” Presley, 
an accomplished Elvis imper- 
sonator in the top floor bar. 
Before a phantom audience 
he wiggles and warbles 

through a repertoire of an- 
tique hits. Particularly spir- 
ited is his rendition ofYou 
Ain’t Nothin’ But A Hound 
Dog. The International Mon- 
etary Fund has been shouting 
much the same message at 
Indonesia far the past six 
months. The resulting eco- 
nomic and political crisis is 
the most volatile since the 
events depicted in the Year Of 
living Dangerously. The 
script though, has changed. 

The great ideological 
battles that underphmed In- 
donesia's past turmoil have 
been replaced by arcane 


Arousing much passion 

today is something called a 
“ c ur rency board”. Hardly 
the stuff ofHoUywood. And 
instead of living dangerously, 
journalists in Jakarta now 
And themselves living ex- 
tremely com for tably. The 
collapse oflndonesia’s cur- 
rency. the rupiah, has made a 
bargain of the big story. 

At the Hotel Indonesia, the 
singer ends with a message: 
“Remember, Elvis is dead 
but he is still singing". And, 
against all the odds. Presi- 
dent Suharto is still ruling. 
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Buying a new toothbrush and giving 
it to your husband - that’s poverty 



W HAT is it to be 
poor? Different for 
women and men. 
Whatever freedom, 
power and independence 
women may celebrate else- 
where. among families at the 
bottom astonishingly little has 
changed, in feet or attitude. A 
new piece of research out 
today from the Rowntree 
Foundation shows how money 
is spent in poor families with 
young children. It reads like a 
piece of social anthropology 
from a bygone age. Through 
this keyhole we glimpse those 
things governments prefer not 
to think about when they 
make decisions based on “fam- 
fly income”, ft casts new light 
on what happens behind the 
dosed front door, who spends 
the money and where real 
power lies within families. It 
raises serious questions for die 
Government’s plans for the 
Working Family Tax Credit 
Both partners in poor fam- 
ilies were interviewed sepa- 
rately — families where the 
benefit system effectively pre- 
vents women working. It finds 
that however low a family's in- 
come, men have money to 
spend, while women don't 
Where money is paid directly 
to women not men, far more of 
it is spent on the children. 
Spending on children and the 
household is regarded as 
women’s money, while men 
stffl have pocket money for 
their own pleasure. What's 
more, women thought this 
right and proper. Even where 
they controlled the money, 
they ensured men had money 
for drink and hobbies, while 
they wait without "Have the 
men Had enough?" is as strong 
an impulse as ever — they still 
give Him the last aliffp erf Ham 
and take a Marmite sandwich 

for themselves. 


The state pays Income Sup- 
port or the Job Seekers Allow- 
ance directly to the man in a 
couple. Usually when he col- 
lects it he Hands it over to her, 
minu s whatever be keeps far 
Himself — typically between £5 
and £10 a week out of around 
£97 a week for four people, 
after rent He may ask her for 
extra video or cigarette money 
sometimes. (Any extra money 
he earns on the side, on the 
Mack, they both regard as his 
exclusively.) 

After that budgeting is usu- 
ally a woman’s job. Men say 
they're no good at it if s her 
domain, leaving her with all 
the responsibility for making 
ends meet and all the worries 
about debts. But, say the 
researchers, women still think 
giving men what they want im- 
portant taking a pride In keep- 
ing men happy, while men 
leave the worrying to women: 
“By letting women manage 
most of the money, men ab- 
solved themselves from res- 
ponsibility," the researchers 
say. 

Debts are mainly run up by 
men, among couples where the 
man works and the woman 
draws Family Credit which 
tops up low pay. (Unemployed 
families had trouble getting 


credit cards, so fewer debts.) 
Working men do band over 
their wages, but because 
they're working they can get 
credit cards and many of them 
spend recklessly. Many had 
computers, which women 
regarded as a man’s bobby but 
men described as collective 
family sp ending . One man said 

it was for his sou — aged 22 
months — and he had clocked 
up huge phone debts on the In- 
ternet. One model train enthu- 
siast had just spent £300 on a 
new locomotive. One would 
sneak away and get cash-hack 


on his card while his wife 
shopped in the supermarket 
These filing s the men fetTfred 
about surprisingly openly. 

However, men thought 
women spent on "silly” things, 
which included her pleasure in 
dressing her children. She 
worried about finding money 
for school trips that can cost 
£100 and shoes, always shoes. 
AH women's Child Benefit and 
F amily Credit went on chil- 
dren, but womai yearned fora 
little money for themselves: 
“Something that’s mine, a lit- 
tle comer of my life that’s 
mine, because nothing else is” 
One woman said she’d rather 
buy a new toothbrush for her 
husband and small son than 
for herself ‘Td tend to say Tm 
fine, m have a toothbrush 
next-time when we’ve got the 
money\” Good griefi a tooth- 
brush! 

S O THATS how pov- 
erty looks and it looks 
different for men and 
women. The point of 
fids study is to show that the 
Government is wrong to take 
Fhmfly Credit from 30Q#K) 
poor wives who risk losing it 
when the Working Family Tax 
Credit creates a new presump- 
tion that it should be trans- 
ferred to men's pay packets in- 
stead. Both partners will have 
to sign a form saying how it 
should be paid, but the Gov- 
ernment is well warned by this 
research to ensure the new 
form p res u mes it should still 
be paid to women. If not, it will 
do nothing but harm. 

But this study reminds us of 
other issues. What is the pov- 
erty line and how should we 
determine the minim um de- 
cent level for any citizen? For 
18 years a Conservative gov- 
ernment refused to define 
what Income Support was sup- 


posed to cover, knowing it fell 
far short of any calculati on. 
But it’s a question a Labour 
gove rnment cannot avoid in- 
definitely. despite the last Bud- 
get’s benefit increase. For how- 
ever successful welfare to 
work is, there win always be 
some des ti t ut e families on In- 
come Support for long periods. 

The public perception of 
benefit levels is loaded with 
moral .problems, with fear of 
frauds and layabouts. Isn't 
paying a decent sum just a dis- 
incentive to work when so 
many others do work for so lit- 
tle pay? Some think the lowest 
safety net should be a punitive 
deterrent But If you ask the 
population what they regard as 
the absolute minimum for get- 
ting by, they list essentials 
such as winter coats, TV, 
video, fridge and a short holi- 
day, which when added up. 
amount to far more than in- 
come Support covers. And yet 
there is no evidence people 
would willingly pay much 
higher taxes to see the poor got 
these necessities. 

Research shows most people 
think benefit levels are far 
higher t ha n they actually are. 
IT bendits are to approach 
enough to lift people out of des- 
titution, then the public stiQ 
needs persuading. One way to 
do that would be to establish a 
nation al benchmark for de- 
cency, even if income support 
didn’t actually pay up to that 
leveL A regular official survey 
of what people believe the poor 
should have would at least con- 
centrate minds on how far the 
poor fall below that leveL And 
today's research should make 
the Gove rnmen t- think harder 
about bow to get all benefits 
into the Hands erf women, not 
men, if they want the public to 
be assured that the money Is 
well-spent 


Endpiece: tugging the forelock 



T HERE is no point in 
continuing the de- 
bate as such about 
whether or not Enoch 
Powell was a racist He obvi- 
ously was. But one Interest- 
ing question remains to be 
answered. Why did men and 
women — who are usually 
noted for their judgment and 
integrity — choose to argue 
otherwise? If Bernard Man- 
ning had told a story about 
“grinning pickaninnies" 
pushing faeces through old 

ladles' letter boxes, nobody 
would have had much doubt 
about how to describe his at- 
titude. Even if the incident 
really took place — and that 


is by no me ans certain — the 
way in which Powell de- 
scribed it confirmed the des- 
perate depth of his prejudice. 
The only point of the anec- 
dote was the implication that 
the children of the Black and 
Asian British regularly as- 
sault pensioners with human 
excrement. If that is not rac- 
ism, I do not know what is. 

The encomiums which im- 
mediately followed his death 
eptn only in part be explained 
by the establishment addic- 
tion to the notion tie mortals 
nil nisi bunkum. To my 
shame. X did not have the 
courage to write In this 
column that I heard the news 
without the slightest twinge 
of regret. I say in my own 
defence that I did not feel a 
sudden obligation to de- 
scribe him as scholar, sol- 
dier and saint. However 
people who should have 
known better did praise his 
supposed virtues without a 
mention of his undoubted 
vice. Then weeks after the 
final obsequies had been per- 
formed, the anniversary of 
the “rivers of blood” speech 
was used as an opportunity 
to assert that Enoch’s only 
Clime was loving England. 


The England he loved was 
pure white. 

Enoch Powell’s reputation 
has only one plausible de- 
fence against the allegation 
of innate racialism. It is that 
he did not believe what he 
in Birmingham 30 years 
ago but that he thought a 
rac ially inflammatory speech 
was necessary to restore his 
reputation with the right- 
wing of the Tory party. He 
was, we know, publicity mad. 
In his heyday, he regarded a 
day out of the headlines was 
a day wasted. So it may have 
been a squalid manoeuvre, 
cynically intended to set the 
newspapers alight with his 
name. Strangely enough, 
none of his apologists have 
offered that excuse. Enoch 
Powell, they all say, was a 
man of absolute Integrity. I 
am prepared to accept their 
assurances. He really be- 
lieved all that garbage. 

So why has he not become 
the figure of hatred that he 
deserves to be? The answer 
lies deep In the deference 
which still Infects this 
country- Enoch Powell wore 
striped trousers and a hom- 
burg hat In the war, he had 
risen to the rank of brigadier. 


He was a student of the 
classics, a professor of Greek, 
the author of a book on the 
medieval parliament and an 
authority on AE Housman. 
What is more, he traded on 
his achievements in a way 
which constantly kept them 
In the public mind. I heard 
him — quite gratuitously — 
tell the House of Commons 
how, in 1939, he paid his own 
fare back from Aust ralia in 
order to “pat on the King's 
coat”. I cannot be certain, but 
1 assume that the item of 
autobiography was followed 
with either a Latin tag or an 
Hellenic -aphorism. That was 
his style. His talent as a self- 
publicist made Jeffrey 
Archer look like a Mm id 
recluse. 

I T WAS the carefully cul- 
tivated reputation as offi- 
cer and gentleman which 
made his views on race 
so pernicious. His prejudices 
Should have made him unac- 
ceptable in civilised society 
Ihs«ad he madT^*S 
respectable. That was not be- 
cause of his learning or his 

bar-rooms of a hundred low- 


life public houses. That Is 
why I do not believe that 
some pathetic Wolverhamp- 
ton geriatric described her 
personal experience to Pow- 
ell But in the class-ridden 
society of 1968 we expected 
the poor and ignorant to hold 
Intolerable views. When they 
were expressed by a Privy 
Councillor and sometime Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, we began to wonder 
it after all. they were as un- 
acceptable as we had once 
imagined. 

If last week's arguments 
are any guide, it seems that 
we still find It hard to believe 
that an educated man can 
hold uncouth opinions — or 
that so conspicuous a mem- 
ber of the professional 
classes could incite to racial 
hatred and possible violence. 
In our still class-ridden soci- 
ety we persist In judging the 
merits of the song on the 
social pedigree of the singer. 
On the day after Powell's 
death, a taxi driver told me 
that back In 1968. when he 
was a London docker, he had 
inarched to Parliament “in 
support of Old Enoch”. What, 
1 asked, was the idea that he 
had' wanted to encourage. *T 


don't know,” t he told me. “I 
don’t think we really knew at 
the tim e. We thought our 
wives and children were 
being threatened. He was the 
sort of man we trusted. He 
was a real gentleman.” Again 
I confess that my nerve failed 
me. I should have replied, 
“Tell that to the grinning 
pickaninnies”. 

I disliked Enoch Powell in 
life more than I have ever 
disliked any other human 
being — and I disliked him 
for his pretensions almost as 
much as for his undoubted 
racism. In death, he haunts 
me with what the recent 'de- 
bates reveal about our soci- 
ety. Dress up any opinion — 
no matter how odious — in 
striped trousers and black 
Jacket and some people will 
feel an obligation to de fe nd it 
Indeed, if it has a neat mili- 
tary moustache and shining 
shoes, there will be those 
who feel sure that ft is too 
well dressed to be unaccept- 
able. Enoch Powell was Ber- 
nard Manning with a com- 
mission and a first class 
honours degree. Those ad- 
vantages did not justify his 
racism. They made it all the 
more detestable. 


Keep it 
together 



O UR success-sodden 
Prime Minister has a 
further beneficence 
to bestowas be walks 
an water between Belfast, Jeru- 
salem and 1 Treasury coffers 
groaning with loot He can, at a 
stroke, bring the grimy grungy 
trade of political pnndiiry into 
the modem age. He can decide 
not to have a cabinet reshuffle, 
probably ever again. 

Dant, for a second, under- 
estimate the challenge or the 
historic opportunity here. 
There wffl be powerful interests 
standing in his path; first 
among them, if truth be tedd, the 
pundits themselves. 

They will ask openly (as they 
always ask themselves pri- 
vately): what the hell are we 
going to write about this week? 
We can't keep writing about 
how wonderfully well the Blair 
lot are doing. Readers find pae- 
ans erf endless praise boring — 
and if they don’t, we da We 
need dashed hopes and 
crumpled dreams lurking just 
around the comer. We need Ti- 
tanic careers wrecked on the 
icebergs of ambition, ft’s being 
so gloomy as keeps us going. 

And to these ancestral voices, 
of course, may be added others 
of formidable weight 
Amalgamated Union of Spin 
DoctoreandFiaarse Whisper- 
ers: once a craft, now an indus- 
try. How are they to survive if 
Tittle is never poised to knife 
Tattle in the back, if young Mr 
Leek and old Dr Poison are 
finally put to steep? There wffl. 
be job lasses beyond even 
Rupert Murdoch’s ability to ab- 
sorb them. 

Together, under threat, the 

nner s and thA yrinipr^ hayi» 

the theoretical capability to 
arouse the sleeping giant hover- 
ing behind Mr Bla i r ’s chair: his 
hundreds upon hundreds of 
bored backbenchers desperate 
for a job. Ho shu ffle, n o chance 
of advancement Will the na- 
tives grow restless at last? 

As usual wife New Labour, 

thongh, the wwswk agame t 

change are precisely those 
wMcfo argue for it most co- 
gently. Take success. There is 
so much of it about Some pun- 
dits are approaching the first 
anniversary of their pieces pro- 
nouncing the honeymoon over 
— yet it goes on and an. Why 
lend the merchants of doom a 
helping hand? Why give them 
file excuse to maunder about 
whether Harriet’s down or 
hanging on, whether David 
Clark and Gavin Strang are 
abort to be ditched for the ump- 
teenth time? 

Reshuffles don’t signal suc- 
cess They admit failure and 
restlessness. They are as far off 
current messsgB as yoa can ga 
Blair joins Yeltsin in cabinet 
carnage? It is, in broad context 
a ridiculous proposition. In 
narrower detail too, if s pretty 
dotty. 

Should Ms Hannan, for 
instance, ever have been put in 
charge of welfare reform? The 
question before the answer 
seems innooent enough- But if 
she goes it will worm into an- 
other turn. Who appointed her 
in the first place? Cue ertunmar 
forests on Blair's First Great 
Blunder. It doesn't seem an at- 
tractive gambit. 

VEN the smaller fry of 
prospective sackings 
bring their problems 
in train. The nation 
won’t stir ovier the demise of 
Strang or Clark. It probably 

doesn't know they’re there in 
the first place. Those 
aficionados who do know, how- 
ever, are lfkeiy to wonder at the 
justice of the boot So Dr Strang 
speaks too warmly to the trans- 
port lobby? He’s Minister of 
Transport, for heaven’s sake. 
Who else is be supposed to 
speak to? And Dr Clark's Free- 
dom cflnformation BUI is a 
smaH triumph in a bad worirL 
What an earth’s the point of 
wasting him and it? 

There are, naturally, some 

greater heads which might roll 

in bleaker times. A government 
in terminal decline —like John 
Major’s old mob — would not 
necessarily hare stood by its 
Lord C h ancello r tinoagha bte- 
zard of wallpaper gags; nor per- 
haps ds Foreign Secretary be- 
tween wives. But if the bigger 



why take it out on the under- 


The first canny thing Tony - 
Biair did when he took office — 
a stroke cfbrilliance which 
looked merely mundane at the 
t ime — was to slot most cefhis 
edd Shadows into the real jobs 
they’d been trained for. Welfare 
to work. He pot the people 
who’d had time to learn what 

-the y fetbring about In 
<- >m r m* nf doing things. It has 
paid nng ififowt rifa rtitonris in 

terms of detail and grasp. Why 1 

chum all that away so soon? 

William Hague — just across 
the floor — provides a vivid and 

hapless lesson In the peril of 

chum for chum’s sake. He, too. 
may be abort to keep the pun- 
dits in lead pencils for a while. 
Lflley’s a wash out; Maples a 
cipher; Howard irrelevant; Ma- 
whinney’s jacking it in any- 
way, and Stephen DorreD— a 
universal chorus this — is bait 
before the axe. Only Norman 
Fowler, eternal survivor, rat- 
tlesa few Labour cages In the 
House. 

L7T Peter Lflley knows 
abort social security; 
been there, done that, 
could surely do it 
again to some effect. John Ma- 
ples once flourished in the 
lower regions of the Treasury 
and could blossom further with 
a wider brief Michael Howard 
might have remembered 
enough from his days at Indus- 
try to make a few useful points. 
Stephen Dorrell has forgotten 
more abort the NHS than 
Frankpobsoa has yet managed 
to take on board. They aren’t, in 
fairness, dapped out They’ve 
merely been asked to play on 
the wrong parts of the park. 
They need a good manager and 
a faith heater, not transfer list- 
ing. Normal Fowler is effective 
because, ova* decades, he's 
been almost everywhere and 
done almost everything. He is 
an example of what could be for 
the rest of the squad with a little 
thought and TLC. 

In file real world beyond poli- 
tics, reshuffles hardly happen. 
People ga people come; people 




Mr Blair does not 
need a reshuffle. He 
just needs to 
keep on riding high 


join. But they do so naturally 
an d sing ly. Businessmen with 
an eye to the Sunday Times top 
1JXX) build a team and refresh it 
as necessary. If sates plummet 
they get a new sates director; 
they don’t ditch the entire 
board Only politics — and Brit- 
ish politics ai that not Ameri- 
can or European politics — 
functions to a diflferent model, 
bunting the unholy grail of 
renewal through mass suicide 
and refreshing ignorance. 

Mr Blair does not need a re- 
shuffle. On the contrary, he 
needs tokeep riding his win- 
ning streak. A modest switch 
here, a oneoff tanker there will 
do quite as much for backbench 


change which leaves the bored 


other year or two. Hope springs 

eternal, ififs not doused artifi- 
cially. And William Hague is 

not above picking up that mes- 

sage too. It's rather like privati- 
sation: the spurt in perfor- 
mance always comes before the 
deed is done. 

Softly softly catchee stability. 
Sticky sticky (not twistee) 
might force the pundits to con- 
ceutraleop the decent thinry 
that are happening — not prog- 
nostications of turmoft to coma. 


ready a timely model that 
proves the point 
David H£Q departs Sara job in 
PR. Tim Allan heads for BSkyB 

an the wings of a chequebook. 
These are the movers and Shak- 
es of this government the ones 
to ten humble ministers what 
they can and cant do. Crisis for 
Blair as top spin doctors quit? 
Hardly. They’re doing what 
comes naturally, shuffling 
away to earn a munificent bob. 

The rhythm oflife, not the pho- 
ney rhythm of politics. 
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Mr Hague’s r 
tricky year a 

He must start opposing 


n”S NOT just Tony Blair's anniversary 
'Jkf, 1 landslide ch«w<y»^ the i; ves of 
Hague and 

wiU engaged in some 

^S 1011 ^ week - but our own 
efforts will start with Mr Hag^ 

The Oonaenittve leader can be forgiven 
for harbouring mixed feelings- In a single 
move, the 1997 election handed his party 
the biggest rejection in modem political 
history while handing him the greatest 
opportunity of his career. The year that has 
passed since probably stirs equal ambiva- 
lence. He can be satisfied that the Conserva- 
tives have at last undertaken a process of 
internal reform. Now there will be a Qingic 
Conservative Party — an entity that did not 
legally exist before — with members 
granted some say in their choice of leader. 
Efficiency rather than genuine democracy 
has probably been the result with the 
added benefit of strengthening Mr Hague's 
own position, makin g him much less vul- 
nerable to the backbench challenges of old. 


S ( £ r P 311 3180 draw comfort from his 
admittedly infrequent attempts to suggest a 
Conservative Party of the fhture: stSl fis- 
cal# conservative, but socially more lib- 
eral There were hints of it in the “caring 
Craiservatism’’ speech at Blackpool last 
October, but it’s been on display elsewhere 
too including some of those episodes 
condemned at the time as either naff or 
gaffe. When Mr Hague showed his fa ce at 
the Notling Hi ll Carnival, or announced he 
would share a room with his girlfriend 
before marriage, or revealed that a good 
walk in the Dales was more spiritually 
uplifting than a visit to church, he sug- 
gested a new kind of Conservative 

one more in tune with the country Britain 
has become. 

For all that, William Hague has more to 
regret than to celebrate. He may glimpse a 
k i nder , gentler Conservatism, but his party 
hardly seems to have made the shift with 
him. With their continued Eurohashing 
and Little Englander carping about devolu- 
tion, too many Tories seem deaf to the 
message of last May. Before the election, 
some Conservatives whispered that a spell 
in apposition might do them good: they 
would have a chance for serious debate and 
fresh thinking So far there are all too few 
signs of that Instead, the party still looks 


bewildered by defeat They have landed 
almost no straight punches on Labour, 
proving themselves to be as incompetent in 
opposition as they were in government Mr 
Hague himself has performed well in Ques- 
tion Time, but his MPs have been almost 
marginal to the national debate. The ab- 
sence of Andrew Mackay, supposedly the 
shadow Northern Ireland secretary, in the 
crucial days leading up to the Good Friday 
agre ement was only the most pointed illus- 
tration of the malaise. 

Wi lliam Hague may have a sound long- 
term vision of his party and a good organi- 
sational head, but he has to prove himself 
in the one job he has already — as leader of 
the opposition. If he fails in that task, then 
this will have been not just an unhappy 
year for die Conservatives, but the start of 
a long, miserable decade. 

Kosovo on brink 

World must prepare to intervene 

THE MARCH towards disaster in the south- 
ern Serbian province of Kosovo is gather- 
ing pace, and the international Contact 
Group will have a hard job to stop it when 
its officials confer in Rome on Wednesday. 


In spite of tighter sanctions, the Yugoslav 
leader Slobodan Milosevic, has stepped up 
his brinkmanship since the Group met last 
month. 

He held a referendum last week to give 
himself an overwhelming mandate to reject 
foreign mediation in the talks. Although 
outside mediation has proved useful in 
scores of other conflicts from Palestine and 
Northern Ireland to Angola and Cambodia, 
Milosevic insists on presenting it as an 
affront to so v e re igty. Instead of withdraw- 
ing the pa ramilitar y Serb police from Ko- 
sovo — as the Contact Group demanded — 
he has sent Yugoslav troops to the border 
area with Albania to raid villages peopled 
by Kosovo Albanians. 

For their part, the Kosovo Albanians who 
form 90 per cent of the province’s popula- 
tion are increasingly turning to military 
activity. The so-called Liberation Army 
which began as a lightly aimed partisan 
force defending its villages is getting 
heavier weapons from Albania and turning 
into an offensive force. The danger of mafia 
activity which looted and destroyed scores 
of towns in Albania proper last year now 
threatens to move into western Kosovo. 
The pickings would be high since towns 
such as Prizren and Pec are more affluent 
than anything Albania used to have. 


Faced with this grim scenario, the con- 
sensus in the Contact Group seems to be 
moving away from further sanctions on 
Yugoslavia towards a mare comprehensive 
package of carrots and sticks. One factor is 
the need to protect the vulnerably small 
Yugoslav republic of Montenegro, which 
has a new leader who is mare sympathetic 
to the Western line. Giving Milosevic incen- 
tives as well as punishments is acceptable if 
it is part of a clearly defined package of 
steps, hi return for a phasing out of sanc- 
tions Belgrade must be required to make a 
genuine offer of autonomy and not exclude 
discussion of a new constitutional status 
for Kosovo and withdraw his forces. At the 
same time the Kosovo Albanians must be 
urged to join talks without preconditions 
and accept a freeze on weapons coming in. 

But the outside world must also prepare 
for intervention if only on humanitarian 
grounds. Nato’s recent missions to Albania 
to assess that country’s security should 
only be the first step in a programme which 
will require the deployment of troops. As 
the international force continues to wind 
down in Bosnia this summer, some of its 
troops should be sent to Albania and Mac- 
edonia to help to pre-empt what otherwise 
could be another looming bloodbath in 
Europe. 
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Atheists and 
organists 

r^ERMOT Morgan (Catholic 
I— 'Critic Father Ted still 
causing controversy, April 23) 
was a committed atheist with 
the courage to challenge the 
absurdities of his country's 
Church. It was inappropriate 
for people from that Church to 
intrude themselves into his 
funeral, making it look as if he 
hadn'trejected them and all 
their works. Perhaps William 
Burroughs’s maxim “Never 
let a priest near you when 
you're dying” should be 
broadened to “and don’t let 
one near me after death”. 
Peter Carr. 

Gienelg, Ross-Shire. 

N OTHING new in the alle- 
gations at Westminster 
(Queen embroiled in cash 
scandal after Dean sacks 
Abbey organist, April 23). In 
1689, for the coronation of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Henry Pur- 
cell, then abbey organist, took 
money from spectators whom 
he admitted to the great organ 
loft The Dean gave him two 
day s to hand it over or be fired. 
He complied. 

Michael Browning. 
Harpenden, Herts. 

\ A /HEN comparing the diffi- 
V V culties of bowel screen- 
ing and other types of screen- 
ing the Department of He alth 
spokesman is reported to have 
said: "To test for It properly is 
quite invasive. It is not like a 
mammogram or a cervical 
smear” (Move to screen high 
risk groups for bowel -cancer, 
April 22). Just where does he 
think the cervix fa? 

Mary Burden. 

Leicester. 

GIVEN your Pass Notes on 
Redcar (April 23) it might have 
been appropriate cm World 
Book Day to have celebrated 
its literary associations. 

These include Gertrude Bell, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Ford Madox Ford. Jane Gar- 
dam's wonderful early books 
recall her childhood there. 

And isn't your own Simon 
Hoggart a native? 

Alan Myers. 

Hitchen, Herts. 

1 HAVE been to Benidorm 

I many times and to Redcar 
once. 1 can assure you that the 
only similar ity la that the resi- 
dents of neither resort speak 

•En glish. 

B Eman ation. 

Selby, N Yorks. 


Ways to make CSA work 


IA/HZLE it is hardly surpris- 
V V ing that most single 
mothers are not complying 
with the CSA’s demands to 
give the name of the fathers of 
their kids (More women shun 
baffling CSA. April 21; Polly 
Toynbee, April 22), 1 find it 
disturbing that campaigning 
groups are recommending 
that they say they fear vio- 
lence — even when it is un- 
likely. Lying about violence 
will mean that many women 
who really are in that situa- 
tion may come under more 
suspicion and official hassle. 

When I got the forms from 
the CSA, I noticed that not 
only violence but “undue dis- 
tress" was a possible reason to 
not authorise them to chase 
the father. Idid not want to 
accuse the father of my child 
of vidlenre Td never experi- 
enced, and was afraid that 
such an accusation might 
compromise him unfairly in 
the fixture. The case I made 
was that the father would 
withdraw the childcare he was 
i ( and stffl fa) giving ifhe had to 
pay CSA-regulated mainte- 
nance, thus damaging his 
1 relationship with our child 
1 and my ability to work — 

| worth far more than whatever 
money the CSA might deem 
him liable to give. 

To disturb oar arrange- 
ments would, in my book. 


cause everyone “undue dis- 
tress”. The CSA agreed, al- 
though time spent by fathers 
with their chil dren does not 
seem to appear in their calcu- 
lations for maintenance It 
should. In my experience the 
time the father spends looking 
after our child has been cru- 
cial to my sanity and ability to 
! do other things; his sanity and 
involvement in our child’s up- 
bringing; and most impor- 
tantly. our child's happiness. 

Mothers should be given 
help to pursue fathers for 
money or time when they fed 
they need it. More than any 
new formula, this would cut 
down on the CSA’s workload. 
Many ex-couples are capable 
of — and do — make am icable 
arrangements, and the gov- 
ernment should respect these. 
Name and address supplied. 


I is elaborate because it 
seeks to be fair, but it is wrong 
to suggest that it is Byzantine 
in its complexity. The calcuia- 
tion is no more complex that of 
income tax. However, the CSA 
does not possess the appropri- 
ate skills. Much of the infor- 
mation required by the CSA is 
already collected by the In- 
land Revenue which also pos- 
sess the expertise to carry out 
the calculations. Why net give 
the task of collecting mainte- 


Executions will not bring peace 


|N HER call for the execution 


in Rwanda (Shoot the let of 
them, April 24) Victoria Brit- 
tain refers to ^mistakes and 
apparent partiality in (Am- 
nesty Internati onal's] reports 
on Rwanda” and claims that 
'the accused have had lawyers 
and appeals wherever 
possible". 

In fact, more than half of 
those tried In 1397 Aid not have 


Defence witnesses were fre- 
quently intimidated or pre- 
vented from testifying. Al- 
though many of the 130,000 

people presently d etaine d for 

genocide in Rwanda are no 
doubt guilty, others have been 
arbitrarily arrested on the 
basis oflittle or no evidence, 
and these include critics of the 
government 

Fldde Makombe, the prose- 
cutor at Bibnye, was bea t e n up 
by soldiers last May when he 


refused to arrest people in the 
absence of evidence. One of 
those executed cm Friday, 

Silas Munyagishali, was him- 
self an assistant prosecutor at 
Kigali who had complained 
about judicial irregularities. 
A£ his trial defence .witnesses 
were threatened. 

It is vitally important to 
draw attention to the abuses 
stfD being committed by 
armed opposition groups 
; against unarmed civilians in 
north-west Rwanda, but Ms 
: Brittain fails to acknowledge 

the equally grave abuses befog 
| committed in the same area by 
government forces. 

We are campaigning to 
bring those responsible for the 

1994 genocide in Rwanda to 
justice, but last week's execu- 
tions set back the chances of 
real peace and reconciliation. 
MarkLattimer. 
Communications director. 
Amnesty International UK. 


Pause for thought 



ration, ft’s precisely when 
you are faced with an awk- 
ward question that silence is 
at its most golden: the silence 
which gives yon time to think 
before you're required to 
speak, instead of just blurting 
outtoe first three thoughts 
which come prancing into 
your head. What's wrong fa 
not the practice of sDence, but 
the fact that today's high- 


T HE ECONOMIST mag- 
azine is running a. 
poster campaign 
fflemessage: 

is golden, except wbenh fol- 
lows an awkward question. 
The implication fa that if you 
fake the Economist, you mr- 
nish yourself with such spiff- 
ing information on every con- 
ceivable question that you re 
never stuck for an answer.^ 
But I think the proposition 
fa wrong- In any sans organ 1 * 


sp ecu ■■ — _ 

a moment of silence inthe 
face of an awkward question 

as hopelessly wimpish. 

I thought of the Economist 
ad when? listened eight days 

ago to the first of BBC Radio s 

new Sunday morning news 
and analysis programmes. 
Broadcasting House. In a 
brave departure from normal 

practice, foey'd chosen a^d 

of experts only one of whom 
was a regular fount of media 
opinion. The other two were 
an too deariy untrained inthe 
world of rapid response. They 

paused before they replied, 

trying to balance their 
answers. Radio critics were 


Braftiiwg about the show: so 
slow, they said, so duff 
It used to be understood 
that pertain eminent people 
preferred not to speak at all 
nniwa: or until they had some- 
thing useftil to say. I read the 
other day of some fearfully 
eminent Victorian sage who, 
when some taxing question 
was put to him in Ms drawing 
room, would show so sign at 

aH that he’d heard it. until, 20 

TpimrtaB or half an hour later, 
when the room was busy pn 
something else, be would jpve 
his considered answer. He 
certainly wasn't alone in such 

practices. One famous apostle 

of silence was Benjamin Jew- 
ett, Master of BaEioI College, 
Oxford. Though in groups of 
congenial friends he could be 
quite garrulous, he was at 
other times capable, of 
gi frmrps amounting almost to 
cruelty. One of his biogra- 
phers records an occasion 
; when an undergraduate in- 
vited to breakfast was treated, 
as such visitors frequently 
were, to an ^nc Jowetfian 


silence. Eventually the stu- 
dent could bear it no longer. 
“What a One day it is!” he 
ventured. Jowett said nothing 
! whatever until his guest rose 
| to leave. Then he said only: 
; “That was a very foolish ob- 
i servation of yours." 

J OWETT could not stand 
gmaTl talk. Though a 
politician, Gladstone 
too had little patience 
with conversation for conver- 
sation's sake. Jocularity, it 
was said, died in his presence. 
In his wondeifol book As We 
Were, E F Benson recalls how 
a woman admirer seated her- 
self next to Tennyson, but 
was so overwhelmed by his 
presence that she found her- 
self unable to speak. For a 
long while the bard remained 
ciiont Then at last he spoke. 
“Your stays creak," he said. 
Later that afternoon he came 
to apologise- “I beg your par- 
don." he said, "it was my 
braces.” But her heart was al- 
ready broken. 

In Jowett* s case, silence 




nanpp to a special department 
of the Inland Revenue service? 
That way. payment dodgers 
would find it much more diffi- 
cult to hide their income. 
JJBirtifi. 

Guisborough. 

I S FT possible that we can at 
I fast think about replacement 
for the CSA based on evidence 
and noton moralising about 
what family life ought to look 
like? Many studies (including 
ours) have found that most 
lone mothers would work 
given the prospect of ade- 
quate, secure income and ap- 
propriate, reliable childcare. 
And Polly Toynbee echoed our 
conclusion that paying lone 
mothers on benefit a propor- 
tion of the maintenance col- • 
farted by the CSA would 
remove the sense of injustice 
which fa shared by many sepa- 
rated parents of both genders 
and contribute to improved 
living standards for the poor- 
est mothers and children. 

Rather than (usually unsuc- 
cessfully) concentrating on 
chasing the “won’t payers”, 
would itnot make more sense 
to amend legislation to res- 
pond to the known wishes of 
those many “don’t payers" 
who otherwise would cooper- 
ate with the agency? 

Prof Gary Craig. 

Humberside University, Huff. 


\ A /HETHER or not the in- 
V V ternational bodies have 
been consistent mi Rwanda is 
not the question. What is wor- 
rying fa whether the Rwan- 
dese leaders are setting the 
right tone for national recon- 
ciliation and whether the con- 
demned men had a fair trial. 

ft has often been said the 
present Rwandese govern- 
mentis made up ofliterate, 
thoughtful men. I hope these 
Leaders will be aware of how, 
in the name of justice, many 
regimes committed acts of un- 
, mitigated savagery. 

Sonsa Jamba. 

! London. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address or 
truncated address ks supplied; 
please include a lull postal 
address and day-time 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. The Country Diary is on 
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End exclusions merry-go-round 

F OR 10 years I have served I nors and the police to decide 
on the governors’ commit- I on exclusions. What evidence 


I on the governors’ commit- 
tee of a secondary school 
which reviews the behaviour 
of pupils. The cost oTexcIu- 
sions(‘£81mcosf of unruly pu- 
pils, AprU21) must be a mat- 
ter of some concern, but what 
should be of greater concern 
is the expenditure that goes to 
provide anything to meet the 
needs of excluded pupils. 

Excluded pupils are often 
violent and disruptive to the 
education of other children, 
and have exhausted all the 
strategies of a caring schooL 
They have often bad a history 
of family turmoil and a lack of 
personal achievement, and in- 
flict their misery on other 
children. It is sad when a 
school has to permanently ex- 
clude any child It is even 
more demoralising when lit- 
tle, if anything, fa done for that 
child, and entirely predictable 
that he (it is mostly buys) may 
go on to commit crimes be- 
cause of lack of remedial 
attention. 

One of the measures sug- 
gested by the New Policy Insti- 
tute fa to set up a panel ofiocal i 
business people, school gover- ! 


Bum race rap 

WOUR leader (April 23) 

T repeated the old charge of 
racism against Ezra Pound 
and T S Eliot, in the case of 
Pound this is particularly un- 
just as his greatest work. The 
Cantos, fa an epic creating a 
unity out of the best in the 

civilisations of east and west 
“For the little light and more 
harmony/Oh God of all men, 
none excluded” (Canto 113). 
William Cookson. 

Editor, Agenda, London. 


had something to do with it 
too. He was also perhaps 
regardful of the Bible’s many 
injunctions to keep one's pro- 
miscuous tongue under 
restraint There fa a time to 
keep silence, and a time to 
speak (Ecclesiastes). God fa in 
Ms heaven, and thou upon 
earth: therefore let thy words 
be few (ditto). 

The Guardian far many 
years now has invited emi- 
nent people to talk to its staff 
on a Tuesday morning, few of 
whom have ever been stuck 
for an instant opinion. We 
once entertained Cardinal 
Hume. The first question put 
to him evoked not the usual 
torrent of words but a silence. 
We looked at each other and 
fidgeted. After what felt like 
an aeon, he spoke; and the 
wait had been worth it He 
had done us the honour of 
thinking about the question 
and deciding his answer be- 
fore he began to speak. The | 
pauses continued throughout: i 
be left at the end in a great 
warm hath of respect j 


\_J the politically engaged bohe- 
mianism of Lawrence Ffer- 
llnghett1(Theoldmanafthe 
Beat, April 16) with JackKer- 1 
Quae's alleged philosophy of { 

“kicks, joy, and wow!” — prob- 
ably derived from “Youth in 
cAflrr h nfaw and kicks ” nn the 

cover of early editions of On 
IfreRoad.Kerouac’s definition 
cf beatness related it to beati- 
tude. His spirituality is shared 
by Ferlinghetti, whose poetry 
calls for “a rebirth of wonder”. 
Michael Horovitz. 

London. 


These are not the land of 
responses favoured by media 
producers. I’ve been trying all 
week to devise some produc- 
tion device which would 
allow studio guests a mo- 
ment’s reflection. And for 
television 1 think I have 
found one. When my com- 
puter is asked to perform 
some functi on which takes a 
moment or two, its cursor 
chang pg into an hourglass. 
"It's thinking:’’ my wife ex- 
plained the first time this 
happened. They could use the 
hourglass symbol on televi- 
sion. 

’’Daddy, why h as t hat 
man’s face got an hourglass 

in front of it?" 

“Hush, child; if s a sign of a 
pundit thinking before he 
speaks. Mark it well: you may 
never see that again.” 

Radio is rather more diffi- 
cult A ticking metronome fa 
suggested: but that might 
only emphasise the time yon 
are having to watt. Still — 
better that than some arbi- 
trary snatch of Vivaldi- 


Dounreay denies danger, but 
should we return all waste? 

G EORGE Monblof s article I cessing at its plant at la 
(Bomb grade cowardice, Hague in Normandy. 


nors and the police to decide 
on exclusions. What evidence 
or first-hand experience of 
how to manage errant school 
behaviour would such a panel 
have? More meetings, more 
costly reports are the last 
things needed. These children 
often have files inches thick 
dating from their primary 
schools. Head teachers do not 
exclude “in isola t ion" and the 
only pressure they are under 
fa the welfare and education of 
the majority of their pupils. 

But the most outrageous as- 
pect of this report fa that it 
calls for "schools to be made 
to accept excluded pupils from 
other schools”. This has oper- 
ated for years. A school cannot 

refiise to accept any pupil if it 
has spare places. This means 
more children are subjected to 
disruption. 

The root problem is covered 
up until school leaving age, 
when it fa passed on to society 
at large. Is this the best that 
the New Policy Institute can 
come up with— to put these 
sad children on a merry-go- 
round of e xcl us ions? 

Irene Machzn. 
Stockton-on-Tees . 


VJI(Bomb grade cowardice. 
April 22) was inaccurate and 
likely to cause needless con- 
cern. To deal with just some of 
the points. 

To state Dounreay fa the 
most dangerous plant outside 
the former eastern bloc fa sim- 
ply not true. Dounreay oper- 
ates under a licensing regime 
recognised to be among the 
most stringent in the world. 

The claim that the UKARA 
was “forced to reveal” the ex- 
istence of the intermediate 
level waste shaft last year fa 
astonishing. The shaft was li- 
censed for use in the late 1950s. 
Reports on the shaft have ap- 
peared in the local, Scottish, 
and national press ever since. 
Regular reports are made to 
the local community and to 
our regulators as a condition 
of our nuclear site licence. 
Government advisory com- 
mittees such as R WMAC and 
Comare have also studied the 
shaft and published reports. 

The second “hole” presum- 
ably refers to the wet silo 
which Isa waste facility li- 
censed for use by the Nuclear 
Installations Inspectorate. 

Dr Roy Nelson. 

Dounreay director, Caithness. 

WOU say (Blair defends ura- 
1 nium deal, April 23) that 
••unlike Britain, France has 
legislation barring the import 
of irradiated nuclear mate- 
rial". In fact the French com- 
pany Cogema has got massive 
contracts to import irradiated 
spent nuclear fuel for repro- 


cessing at its plant at La 
Hague in Normandy. 

Cogema has orders to repro- 
cess 9,150 tonnes of fuel from 
Germany, Japan, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands. As of March l, 7,105 
tonnes had been treated. In ad- 
dition France has about 1900 
twines of irradiated foel from 
Spain to treat at its reprocess- 
ing plant at Marcoule. 

Energy minister John 
Battle said on February 9 that 
since 1990 BNFL had imported 
1,700 tonnes of spent (irradi- 
ated) nuclear fuel for repro- 
cessing at SeDafiftid; whilst 
the UK Atomic Energy Au- 
thority had received some 
4,000 tonnes for Dounreay. 

What does dinstinguish 
France from the UK fa a 1991 
law that prohibits the reten- 
tion of foreign reprocessing 
wastes, requiring their timely 
repatriation. In the UK there is 
no such law; instead we have a 
ministerial commitment, first 
enunciated by Tony Benn 
as energy minister in March 
1976 and repeated by succes- 
sive administrations. 

Whether any reprocessing 
waste fa ever sent back to its 
country of origin fa a moot 
point But what we lack— as 
Tony Benn said in Parliament 
last Wednesday — fa parlia- 
mentary scrutiny of these 
deals, because they are not 
being conducted under an act 
of parliament, rather by min- 
isterial fiat A radical new pol- 
icy is evidently required. 

Dr David Lowry, 

Stoneleigh, Surrey. 
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Jean-Frangois Lyotard 


Letters: Trevor Huddleston 




or of 




emis 


Julius Nyerere. firmer 
dent of Tanzania, writes: Tre- 
vor Huddleston {obituary 


the latest news from my 
family. 

Trevor’s loyalty, concern 


^-^rr^r'Mtered in his and -care for his personal 
foe gSS-apart- friends was exceptional One 

in the memories of him is when he 


ineas Blshoo of Masasi in the memories <n mm is wtrna he 
Tffl^^orved the people of came to us for Sunday lunch. 


cese without reservation, 
clearly seeing the two tasks 


crumble, he- casually men- 
tioned that he was meant to 


J 


EAN-Francois Lyo- Marxism. Most ofhis writing 
tard, who has died of that time appeared SSTa 
agea 73. w ll be key preeceu^aS^ 

rpmpmhonid in fha neal me. :iT . “r J™* 


-^the development of »egoin^ to a^ garden 
human dignity to Africa., n* Ig? * 


■ aged 73, will be 
remembered in the 
English-speaking 
world for his account of the 
“postmodern condition’* he 
believed we inhabit. Ironi- 
cally. this passionate oppo- 


ous anti-authoritarian group- 
ing. “The movement of ’68”, 


Quebec to guide university 
policy, its subject being the 


nal nas wuer wrote, seexneo to us 

Soviet bu- to do and say on a grand scale 
what we had skehfoed out in 


he later wrote, “seemed to us status of knowledge in the 
to do and say on a grand scale most highly developed societ- 


suppress the political for- 
tunes of those it to 

champion. 


words and actions in minia- 
tured 


ies. Lyotard argued that the 
postmodern condition that 
had followed the age of Indus- 


m His works in the 1970s ap- trialisation had changed both 

ye y s in his plied ideas borrowed from the status and the nature of 


nent of systematic, overarch- work an b^oderniJr T ZZ ^. 1Qeas J Dorra * M *rom me siauus 
ing. explanatory theories - tard 


“grand narratives*', as he 
called them — only took up 
this position after same 30 
years’ of engagement with the 
two most influential grand 
narratives of our century, 
Marxism and psychoanalysis. 


m . ^ ^ u cuiu yj/voiwuiaijoM 

^ simi la r to the study of avant-garde It entailed an entirely new 
e way western art. The avant-garde, he way of seeing the world. Ic- 
muimationai companies ap- claimed, tapped the uncon- dustrial societies produce rel- 
praiea to science* and "effi- scions mind, subverting the atively homogeneous cul- 
c«sncy- to Justify their con- values of bourgeois society by tares, and live by the 

affirming the primacy of de- Enlightenment ideals of ratio- 
1x8(1 comfi sire- Lyotard was especially nallty. scientific inquiry and 
10 reel that Socialism or Bar- interested in the way the vi- the possibility of progress. 


T.vntarrt mc hnm in v, - ~ ~ — ux jc mr- mueresteo in me way ine vi- me possiouny 01 progress. 

nfctif th a Xt 1 ! I r ®c ;i0V ed from sual arts achieved this. In Dis- Post-industrial societies, by 


sallies. At the end of the 
second world war he went to 

^ e J S P r ^?, nne * w 5® re he t" 0 yeare "as a member of “fleural"*-'' that‘ asoe^‘ of“a 

5°“™^ 0OTrier (Workers' wofwbosfLrSSTand ef- 
. to Phenomena- Power), a revolutionary feet, unlike its discursive as- 
!^y- dami^tphilosoph- sociaUst oiganisation. But ft pects, cannot be generated 
ical school of the period was Socialism or Barbarism from a set of rules such as 

^ 113(1 **" more enduring those that generate linguistic 
Sartre and Maurice Merleau- influence on Lyotard’s work. 

Iron ty. After toying with the The distinctive feature of the This idea was a shot across 


actl Xi ty be course/ Figure (1971) he devel- contrast are dominated by in- 
resigned, spending the nest oped the notion of the formation technology apd 
two years® a member of “flgural”: that aspect of a such purely pragmatic values 
Pouvoir Ouvrler (Workers’ work whose meaning and ef- as efficacy. The theories 


Sartre and Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty. After toying with the 


idea of becoming a Domini- group, and its theoretical 
can priest he spent 10 years strength, was not its Marxism 
working as a philosophy but its interest in the critical 


such purely pragmatic values 
as efficacy. The theories 
which in the modem age 
promised truth or justice can 
no longer hold. In the post- 
modern world, these “grand 
narratives’* must be seen as 
no more than language 
games, each governed by Its 



bishop worked with village 
leaders to establish a Young 
people's Agricultural Train- 
ing. Centre and village coop- 
eratives as well as giving a 
lead on the expansion of mis- 
sion social service activities. 

Throughout his service in 
Tanzania the bishop also 


that day. but had decided he 
would prater to spend it with 
us. 


Tim Sanders unites; Trevor 
Huddleston always- spoke 
with clarity and commitment 
when be addressed anti-apart- 
heid or trade union rallies 


artH — and when he thought and conferences — he never 
it necessary, spoke publicly 


— as a sympathetic and sup- 
portive but still critical friend 
of the independence govern- 


ment and its leadership- At no age and status. 


or sentimentality which his 
audiences would have ex- 
cused in a campaigner of his 


Against grand schemes of history . - - Lyotard 


people play by Its rules. Nar- Lyotard returned to consider 
rative, rather th an reality, be- avant-garde art, and devel- 


teacher in secondary schools. 


me distinctive feature of the This idea was a shat across no more than language 
grou p, and its theoretical the bows of the structuralism games, each governed by Its 
strength, was not its Marxism prevailing in France at that own rules, and irreconcilable 
but its Interest in the critical time which sought precisely with the others, 
potential of psychoanalysis, a to extend the model of linguis- This was more than the 


comes the source of all value oped new ideas on the Ian- 


These Haims, and most es- most recent work was a biog- ance, and president of the two Albert Mann writes l met Tre- 
peciaHy the rejection of truth, raphy of AndrG Malraux. The chapters of the Britian Tanza- vor when he was Bishop of 
doomed Lyotard In the eyes of effort to capture the subver- nia Society; he took a continu- Stepney and I was training 
many Anglo-American philos- sive potential of artistic ere- ing interest in both until his and working for the mentally 


goage of justice. Among his 


time did he compromise on just once, a 
Me commitment to human election victor 
dignity, equality and the right anti-apartheid 
of all to social and economic him talk abou 

development ^™ e . J 4 

When living in the UK, thought that t 
Bishop Trevor Huddleston ing to retire w 
continued to express in work ries, having ac 
his concern for all the peoples bltion to outliv 
of Africa, although it was still state. However 
South Africa to which his that he was jus 
th oughts returned most often. look back beft 
Thus he became 3 . functioning with the work, 
patron of Tools for Self-Reli- 


Just once, after the ANCs 
election victory in 1994, did 
anti-apartheid delegates hear 
him talk about bis past At 
the time it might have been' 
thought that he was prepar- 
ing to retire with his memo- 
ries, having achieved his am- 
bition to outlive the apartheid 
state. However, it turned out 
that he was just pausing for a 
look back before getting on 


One of his first Jobs w as in theme that became central to tic structure to works of art claim, frequently made, that ophers. At the same time The ativity remained the ha II- 

a _ 1 i ce ®* n ™ ^tigerian town Lyotard’s thought. Among the and social phenomena. It history has left good Marxists Postmodern Condition mark of his work to the 

of Constantine. Algeria radi- group’s most prominent man- marked Lyotard out as an in the lurch. Lyotard was de- brought him a new following end. 


This was more than the I many Anglo-American philos- 


calised hi m . The FLN was be- 1 bers were the psychoanalysts I early port-structuralist. But it I nylng the possibility of objec- among sociologists, adding to He is survived by his wife, met Trevor Huddleston as a 


chapters of the Britian Tanza- vor when he was Bishop of 
nia Society; he took a continu- Stepney and I was training 
ing interest in both until his and working for the mentally 
death. ifl with the Psychiatric Reha- 

bilitation Association in the 
Simon Furmell writes: I first East End. Trevor often came 


ginn i n g its agitation ag ains t I Jean Laglanche and Corne- 1 was consistent with all of his tive truth altogether: instead, the Influence bis work had al- Dolores, a son and two young child, when, with my 


the French and Lyotard took lius Castoriadis. 


sides against his country. On 
his return to France In 1956. 
he joined the editorial board 
of Socialism or Barbarism, a 
periodical produced by young 
intellectuals sympathetic to 


In May 1968. Lyotard, offi- 
cially employed on the wrong 
side of the barricades as a 


ready had on literary and aes- daughters. 


university lecturer at Nan- [ This controversial book ra mp 


work hitherto. there were only narratives, ready had on literary and aes- 

In 1979, Lyotard published According to this picture, un- thetic criticism. A string of 
his most widely-read work surprisingly, scientific In- appointments at prestigious 
The Postmodern Condition, qulry becomes demoted. American universities fol- 
This controversial book came Science -is like any other lan- lowed. For all that The Post- 


The Postmodern Condition. 


American universities fol- 
lowed. For all that The Post- 


Non Vickers 


terra, belonged to Le Motive- into being as a commissioned guage game, enjoying author- modem Condition was an fo- 
ment du 22 mars, a spontane- report for the government of ity only to the extent that terruptlon. In the 1980s, 


Jean-Franqois Lyotard, philoso- 
pher, bom August 10, 1924: died 
April 21. 1998 


Joan Heal 


Glittering age 
of revues 

H AS it ever been decided Revue and Int 
just how much oar gave her the tir 
theatre lost when it nique that sera 


AS it ever been decided Revue and Intimacy at 8.30 \ 
just how much our gave her the timing and tech- 
I I theatre lost when it nique that serve a player on 
said goodbye to intimate all occasions, 
revue and small-scale musi- In her prime, on the Lyric 
cal comedy? Joan Heal, who stage In Hammersmith, west 
has died aged 75, was a queen London, Heal gave perhaps 
of both, the widest pleasure, espe- 


In an era when anything dally in the Julian More 
goes it is hard to convey the show. Grab Me A Gondolier 


sense of mischievous fhn in 
getting something past the 


(1956), which turned her into 
a star. She played the cliche 


censor, or furtively mocking — a film festival starlet who 
public figures or institutions, aspired, at atiy rate in inter- 


that thrived in the postwar views, to be a serious dra- 


heytiay of what passed for sa- 
tirical wit and social satire. 
Joan Heal had the best of it, 
and yet, after nearly two de- 
cades of sharp, stylish and 
often intelligently frivolous 
song-and-dance. she turned 
fearlessly legitimate. 

She was bora in Somerset, 
educated at Bath High 


matte actress. Even today, 
some of us can still hum nos- 
talgically the number. Cra- 
vin' for the Avon. 

At the end <rf the show’s 
run. she went to the Bristol 
Old Vic in the part that Ber- 
nard Shaw wrote for Ellen 
Terry, Lady Cicely in Captain 
Brassbound's Conversion. Not 


School, and, determined to that musical comedies, or 


mak e a career in the theatre, 
trained at the Old Vic School, 
the London Mask Theatre 


revues, were put entirely be- 
hind her. There was Ratti- 1 
gan’s disastrous musical, Joie \ 


School and at the Buddy de Vtore, and her fairy god- 


Bradley School of Dancing. mother in Cinderella at the 


Having hoofed in the West AdelphL In 1961. she was back 


End with such legends as Jes- 
sie Matthews. Jack and 


in the West End with Beryl 
Rekl in the revue. On TheAoe- 


Claude Hulbert, and Bobby nue. She also played Madame , 
Howes, when talents like Ian K in Divorce Me, Darling [ 


Carmichael. Dora Bryan and 
Beryl Reid were finding their 


(1965), Sandy Wilson’s sequel 
to The Boyfriend, and a. tribute 


feet. Heal plunged into to Cole Porter, The Decline 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Far- and Foil of the Entire World 1 


quhar, Brecht, Calderon and (1966). 


Euripides. It was very dis- 
turbing for admirers, and not 
always pleasing. 


Six years later, she was in- 
volved to that early, joyous [ 
portent of a new wave in 


Her bloodthirsty Agave English musicals, Andrew 
was a bit of a laugh at Hamp- Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice's 


stead in The Disorderly 
Women (1970), although she 
thrived, as you might expect, 
in Restoration comedy and in 


Joseph and the Amazing Tech - 1 
nicolor Dream Coat at the 1 
Young Vic, in which she lit 
up the stage both as Leah and 1 


Shakespeare, as Katharine in I Potiphar’s wife. 


The Taming of the Shrew at 
Nottingham In 1961-62 and as 
Mrs Squeezum to Lock Up 
Your Daughters at BristoL 
The 1960s and ' 1970s 
brought distinction for the 
repertory theatre. So it was 


Sandy Wilson summed her 
up with typical ■ shrewdness 
and sensibility. “In a theatre 
where style, wit and (harm 
still counted, Joan Heal was 
supreme." Much virtue in that 
stilL And what a training 


no shame for an actress of ground was lost when revue 
her class to act to the prov- disappeared. 


luces. There were also mod- She was twice married and 
era authors to interest her, divorced, first to the revue ac- 
such as Harold Pinter, James tor Jeremy Hawk and later to 
Saunders and Donald David Conyers. She had a 
Howarth (at the Royal daughter from the first mar- 
Court); and Alan SOlitoe. in riage and a son from the . 
the stage premiere of whose second. 

Saturday Night and Sunday 

Morning she returned to the Eric Shorter 

West End in 1966. 

The point is that all those Joan Heal, actress and singer, 


Eric Shorter 


1950s West End revues such 
as the Lyric Revue, the Globe 


bom October 17, 1922: died April 
12,1998 



mother, he became involved 
to setting up a centre for 
children with disabilities now 
known as the Huddleston 
Centre. Hackney, an organi- 
sation of which he was 
patron. 

He became a personal 
friend of the family and was 
fascinating to talk to. 1 inter- 
viewed him for iny school 
magazine and he spent a 
whole afternoon with me. the 
perfect host in his small Len- 


to our meetings, and he gave 
us all hope for the future. 

I met him again later, at 
Westminster Abbey for the 
Centenary of Toynbee Hall, 
my university; he remem-' 
be red me. He changed my 
life. 


Rood Gerry ABtshton: When 
Trevor Huddleston came to 
give the college lecture at 
West Ham College of Technol- 
ogy in 1965 he chose as his 
them e The Arusha Declara- 
tion, but more Importantly, 


don flat near St James' Picca- he chatted freely in Swahili 


rimy . There was an endless 
supply of tea and biscuits, but 
more important were the an- 
ecdotes of his life in Africa, 
and his passion for South 
Africa. 

Even then he believed that 
apartheid would come to an 
end. even when the rest of us 
found it hard to believe. 

I interviewed him again 
when I was studying radio 
journalism. Again, he was the 
congenial hoik, taking me 
out to lunch and finding 
out all about my life, and 


for more than an hour after- 
wards with some of the col- 
lege’s many African students. 
For many present, particu- 
larly those who rarely heard 
anybody concerned about 
their homelands, it was an 
electrifying experience. He 
truly had the gift of tongues 
worth possessing in this cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 


• There will be a requiem 
Eucharist for Trevor Huddles- 
ton at St James's Piccadilly on 
Thursday. April 30 at 6.30pm. 


ACountryDiary 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: There 
were patches of ice on Weth- 


DanieL aged nine, who had 
come over Great Carrs and 


erlam Edge and a flurry of Swirl How-wlth Wetherlam, 


hail as we scrambled up. but 
the clouds were high and the 
ScafeDs and half the Lakeland 
hills were startlingly dear. 
But not much sunshine. In- 
deed. for much of the after- 
noon. the only sunlit fells 
were Helve 11 yn and Dollywag- 
gon, with the western slopes 
showing the only consider- 
able snow on any of the tops. 
Clearly, there would be much 
more of it on their shadowed 
eastern slopes. Wetherlam, 
“the mountain of a hundred 
holes", had always been one 
of our favourite b ills when, 22 
years ago. I sadly scattered 
the ashes of my brother near 
the summit. The place of pil- 
grimage is a rock comer in a 
splendid situation with Little 
Lan gd ale and the Brathay 
countryside, splashed with 


the lad’s first two-thou- 
sanders. We wished him a 
lifetime of mountains. To 
return we wandered down the 
south ridge and Lad Stones to 
the old quarry track, past old 
copper mine workings, and 
down the side of Tllberth- 
waite GUL The water f alls in 
the gill were impressive 
enough but. I remembered a 
day 50 years ago when two of 
us. for the adventure, climbed 
down the ravine, with all the 
waterfalls, when the gin was 
in lively spate, coining ashore 
on the shingle at its foot like a 
couple of drowned rats. An- 
other memory of Wether lam, 
out of scores, is of a snow 
ascent when we broke 
through fog on to the summit 
to find the sun shining on a 
sea of cotton-wool mist cover- 


many glittering waters, im- ing the whole of Lakeland 
mediately below and, six and, when we turned round, a 


miles away to the north-west, 
the ramparts of the Scafells. 
By the calm this time were a 
couple with their grandson. 


perfect Brocken Spectre, 
seemingly only yards away, 
with a rare double "glory”. 

A Harry Griffin 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AN EDITING error led to the 
misspelling of the Catalan for 
"the day of the book" In an 
article and headline on Page 


paper bins in Space, a supple- 
ment to some southern edi- 
tions of the Guardian, April 
Zl, we attached some captions 


n of our supplement to mart, to foe 7^ CaJtiSS 7 

rP 3 ?’ i^P^L 33 - rcfers to Picture 9 (cotton-and 


delUibre Irafoertricnmed bfofrom The 


was reduced to Libre. 


IN OUR obituary or Octavio 
Paz. Page 18. April 22, it was 


Holding Company); caption 8 
refers to picture 7 (recycled 
leather bin from Ocean); cap- 
tion 9 refers to picture 8 


child? that ^ az ' ’ s oni l (brushed-metal bin from 
chad s mother was his second Liberty). 


wife, Marie-Jose Tramini. 
Helena Paz Garro’s mother 
is the poet's first wife, 
foe Mexican writer Elena 
Garro. 


Michael WeHzman 


Sparkling wit - . - revue taught Joan Heal the technique that served her through a varied career photograph: amthonv bucklev Vjarro - 

DR RICHARD LAWS. Birth- 
dap, Page 18, April 23. ceased 

! I collaborations was with his | weeks ago. he Invited me to mi^’s^Coli^^c^LhridS' 
I £ ia £- t^uov^and wrfter | toast with__him the romple- in 1996. 


AN ARTICLE on Page 8 of 
earlier editions of foe Guard- 
ian, April 24, maintain ed fo a t 
Swindon " attracted Neolithic 
settlers 30,000 years ago’’. 
That should have been 
Palaeolithic. 


Speaking in tongues 

T HE brilliant biblical | to watch him mouth the | of Hebrew awn. his 

scholar, Michael Weitz- words of the Torah without a Adrian, a teacher, and with 
man, who has died aged J book, simultaneously and I his encouragemeE 


T HE brilliant biblical to watch him moi 
scholar, Michael Weitz- words of the Torah w 
man. who has died aged book, simultaneous 
51 after a thrombosis, was the sometimes slightly a 
personification of foe Hehra- the text being recited. 
1st He was a philologist of se- Michael was fescir 

mitic languages, among them the evolution of the 


book, simultaneously and his encouragement passed a 
sometimes slightly ahead of classical Hebrew O-level at 


ie text being recited. the age of nine, at foe Jewish 

Michael was fascinated by Hasmonean grammar scbooL 


mitic languages, among them foe evolution of foe Hebrew Winning a scholarship to St 
Syriac, Aramaic biblical lan g ua g e, its vast literature John’s College, Cambridge, he 
Hebrew. His mastery of vari- and the translations into graduated with a first-class 
ous lan g ua ges astonished his other tongues following the degree in oriental studies, fol- 


ous languages astonished his 



It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 


enigma at BDia, s»yna. was uie uia testament; an Intro- the Royal Soeiptv and thT L r eai- 

translated into a number of duction. which he hoped to mer fo rector of fopRah£fh?£ Q teU ® honin S 

languages, including Hebrew see published shortly as Institute Camhrirte? lbraham 0I7 1 P 39 3389 p etween lla} n 
and Japanese. a definitive work on the ’ ^ ' < ? u ^ Monday to Friday. 

He was a dedicated, unself- subject IN a feature about 88971 

ish scholar with a cheerful For Michael foe Societv UKE about waste - reader®guardtan.co.uk 


a definitive work on the 
subject 

For Michael foe Society 


_ — « —v 

institute, Cambridge. 

IN A FEATURE about waste- 


and benign outlook. Only for Jewish Study, with its 


when he felt that scholarship learned journal, was a cause 
was misused to promote un- also deserving his keen, un- D . 
tenable theories, such as in stinting loyalty. He was its Birthdays 

foe cases of foe so-called "bib- chairman and occasional lec- 

lical codes”, did he use a turer, always drawing admir- 


ln Memoriain 


colleagues. He was finent in destruction of the Second 


French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and modem Hebrew. 
He had a phenomenal mem- 


Temple, foe Jewish disper 


lowed a year later by a first m 
mathematics at London Uni- 


Hebraist . . . Wei tzman 


sion and foe rise of Christian- vers ity — where he also London, in 1972, and a reader 


ity. He displayed remarkable gamed his doctorate. 


ory. He knew by heart most, if ingenuity in his use of com- 
not an, the five books of Mo- puter analysis in testing bibli- 


two years ago. He lectured ex 


ses, which he read to his fel- 
low congregants at foe Stan- 
more United Synagogue, it 
was a remarkable experience 


With foe support of Profes- tensively in Loudon and Jeru- 
sor C hi me n Abramsky. who salem and was also a consul- 


cal texts, deducing significant early recognised his brii- tant etvniologist to the Oxford 
information from the fre- fiance, Michael became a lec- English dictionaries, a post 
quency or certain words. turer in Hebrew and Jewish foat gave him special satisfac- 

He imbibed his knowledge studies at University College, tion. One of his most notable 


foat gave him special satisfac- 
tion. One of his most notable 


| sharp pen (in foe Jewish 
Chronicle) to castigate the 
authors and wittily demolish 
what he considered ridicu- 
lous ideas. 

Michael was fascinated by 
the Syriac translation of foe 
Hebrew Bible, known as the 
Peshitta. He was considered a 
world expert on the subject 
but he never ceased delving 
into its mysteries. Only a few 


turer. always drawing admir- Anouk Almee, actress. 


ing audiences. 

Michael married Anita 
Haimon, an Israeli, in 1980. 
She survives him together 
with their two children. Gail 
and Alexander. 


Joseph FlnUtetOns 


Michael Weitzman. biblical 
scholar, barn July 25, 1946: died 
March 21.1998 


Pik Botha, South African 
politician, 66; Darcy BusselL 
ballerina, 29; Sheena Easton 
singer. 39; Michael Fish 
weatherman, 54; Jenny 
Harper, gallery director. 48: 
Coretta King, civil rights 
campaigner, 71; Jack Kiue- 
“ a «v actor. 77; Kevin 
McNally, actor. 43; Nicholas 
Scrota, director, Tate Gal- 
lery. 52. 


SMART, Lom*. DIM 27 April 1B07. Low 
of music and ateftal. zealous eMi Wyanl 
and dear Mend. Greatly irKssoa by 
ana *ony. 


Marriages 


COOKE / M l I S . Susie Cooke, duughw rd 
Tony and Bleen Coofca and Wc U»5ls m 
Of Andn rw ms ana Am Ingrtm. Srt 
p !2? s ? a ? 3nno wco Vioir engagement and 
are looking forward la married iii b 
knathor. The wedding Ml Bka pc**) -n 
ram May »» In Devon. 

annouramem MOBhone 
0171 713 «67 or tur 0171 713 4120bonraan 
9om and Spm Man^ri 
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Plea for 
special 
Oftel 
powers 


Simon Beavls 
Media Business Edltor 


T HE BBC is putting 
pressure on the 
Government to give 
emergency powers 
to the telecoms 
watchdog, Oftel, warning 
that, without them, consum- 
ers in the digital age could be- 
come hostages to big monopo- 
listic companies. 

The warning comes as some 
of the most powerful players 
in broadcasting and comput- 
ing, including Rupert Mur- 
doch and Bill Gates, have 
made it clear they aim to 
dominate the world of di gital 
technology. 

Ministers are being told 
consumers will be left with a 
narrow choice of services un- 
less Oftel is given beefed-up 
powers to safeguard competi- 
tion. The message is unlikely 
to be well received by the 
Government, which intends 
to move slowly in considering 
what rhangre are needed in 
the regulatory structure. 

But Patrica Hodgson, the 
BBC’s director of policy and 
planning, who is widely 
regarded as one of the corpo- 
ration’s most acute strate- 
gists, will warn today that the 
Government’s approach is too 
slow. 

She will tell an audience of 
industry executives and pol- 
icy-makers at the UK Digital 
TV Launches forum in Lon- 
don that Britain cannot wait 
for a drawn-out review of the 
issues by Brussels before tak- 
ing action. Instead, the Gov- 
ernment should use legisla- 
tion before Parliament to 
bolster the regulator. 

Brussels is consulting on 
the implications for competi- 
tion policy from the increas- 
ing convergence of broadcast- 
ing. telecoms and computers. 
The Culture Secretary, Chris 
S mith, has said the Govern- 


T HE man passed over for 
the top job at the Co-op 
Wholesale Society was 
given a £481,000 golden hand- 
shake — Including a special 
thank-you payment of same 
£230,000. 

Retail controller John 
Owen was one of two candi- 
dates for the job of CWS chief 
executive in November 1996 
but lost oat to Graham Mel- 
moth. Mr Owen agreed to con- 
tinue working with Mr Mel- 
moth for a few months- bat 
then bowed out. 

Details of his termination 
payment, the largest paid by 
the CWS. are contained in the 
organisation's annual report 
and accounts. Mr Owen was 
entitled to one year's salary, 
about £250,000, far loss of 
office, but a CWS spokesman 
s aid the additional £230,000 
was “in recognition of his 38 
years of service". , 

The CWS, which is owned 
by retail societies, 120 other 
co-operatives and half a mil- 
Uon individual members, was 
the 'target of an audacious 
£1 billion takeover attempt 
last April. 

Corporate financiers 

Andrew Regan and Davto 
Lyons launched their bid, 
with hacking from Japan ese 
hsm\ Nomura, and promised 
a pay-out" to the Co-op s 
owners. It emerged, however, 
that confidential Co^P docu- 
ments had been circulated to 
groups which might have 
been potenti al b uyers for , 
parts of the CWS organisa- 

^The CWS reported profits®f j 
£82 million for W 

£68 million a year earlier- The 
improvement was due to tne 



ks to curb Murdoch "3S3T 


£480,000 
diwy for 
Co-op boss 

Julia Finch 
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wo-op wan i c aiiuxa* m . , .. — — 
property investment gains. 

Profits at the CWS*s core 
retail business were down 
fiS miTHnn to £32 mflUon after 
the stores chain pai d oat a n 
extra £5 million to customers 
through its Dividend loyalty 
card. 
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The once monolithic Broadcasting House, original home of the BBC which is now threatened by the monopoly power of private broadcasters 


men! will not publish its 
green paper until the sum- 
mer, so legislation could be a 
year or two away. 

But Ms Hodgson will tell 
the conference: "We cannot 
wait for a full-scale conver- 
gence review, already mired 
in regulatory jostling and 
Euro- politics. Services are 
being launched now, this year 
and next” 

She says ministers should I 
use the competition bin and 
the utilities regulation review 
to introduce a simple but po- : 
tent amendment to Oftel’s 
powers, adding: “It needs 
those powers now. before mo- 
nopolies are established.” 

She win argue that Oftel — 
already responsible tor polic- 
ing access systems such as de- 
coders and programme guides 
— should also have authority 
over the software that con- 
trols them. The change would 


prevent strong companies dic- 
tating what equipment con- 
sumers should buy and what 
services they receiva “Brit- 
ain must ensure Oftel has the 
powers it needs to keep gate- 
ways open for all new digital 
services,” she says. 

Her warning comes just 
over a month before BSkyB 
lannchpg its first tentative 
move into digital satellite. 
This autumn the company. 
40 per cent-owned by Mr Mur- 
doch, wQl launch its big digi- 
tal push and will see rival dig- 
ital services launched on 
terrestrial and cable plat- 
forms. 

At the same time, software 
manufacturers and telecoms , 
companies are beginning to 
drive Into the marketplace 
with rival pc-based digital of- 
ferings. Britsh Telecom is al- 
ready in trials with Microsoft 
to test internet services. 


Net junk imperils 
users’ privacy 


D OOR-to-door sales- - 
man are being 
replaced by a tor more 
persistent marketing force 
which has the ability to 
cross the threshold unde- 
tected, writes Chris Barrie. 

Junk mail targeted at un- 
suspecttngNet-nsers is “set 
to skyrocket”, taking a 
hefty toll on individuals’ 
time and privacy, says a 
report published today. 

Worse, the trend will 
leave women vulnerable to 
“cyber-stalking” and chil- 
dren to pornography, as 
direct e-mail experts sell 


their addresses in bulk to 
anyone who wants them. 

The report, sponsored by 
software firm No veil UK, 
points out that unwanted e- 
mails or “spams” already 
affect many people. 

But Dominic Storey, No- 
vell's director of technol- 
ogy , says the numbers will 
mushroom as digital televi- 
sion and telephone selling 
introduce many more 
households to the Net. 

Pointing out that, even by 
visiting a website, nsers can 
unknowingly allow that 
site’s operators access to e- 


Embarrassment for SmithKIine chief as rival restates merger hopes S©ag ram 

Glaxo returns to the fray 


Juli a Finch 

^■^IGNS emerged at the 
^^^weekend that Sir 
^^^■Richaxd Sykes, chair- 
of Glaxo Well- 
come, has not yet given up 
hope of merging with rival 
SmithKIine Beecham. 

Weeks of claim and 
counter-claim about who was 
responsible for the collapse of 
what would have been the 
world’s biggest corporate 
merger will come to a head 
tomorrow, when SmithKIine 
chief Jan Leschly faces share- 
holders. 

In an interview which ap- 
pears to have been timed to 
wiwp w«riwmm embarrass- 
ment to Mr Leschly, Sir Rich- 
ard restated the logic behind 
the merger. "We had a superb 
r*i«n«» to create an organisa- 
tion . that would have been 
perfectly placed tor the next 
century,” he said. 

He heaped the blame lor 
missing that chance an Mr 
Leschly and suggested it 
could still go ahead if the 


SmithKIine chief executive 
were removed. 

Hundreds of investors are 
expected to attend Smith- 
KHne ’s annual meeting at 
London’s Barbican centre and 
Mr Leschly Is likely to be 
given a rough ride. Apart 
from questions about why he 
failed to deliver a deal which 
he barf premised would pro- 
duce huge benefits, s har e- 
holders are expected to pro- 
test about his remuneration. 

Since the deal collapsed it 
Has emerged that Mr Leschly 
is sitting on share options 
worth some £60 million, in ad- 
ditlon to his £2.4 million 
annual pay package. The 
American-style pay deal 
smashes all previous records. 
His contract also guarantees 
two years’ money if Smith- 
Kline is taken over. 

Pensions and Investment 
Research Consultancy, a 
group that campaigns against 
excessive remuneration and 
for high standards at board- 
room behaviour, has advised 
shareholders to protest by ab- 
staining from the vote to re- 
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Sir Richard Sykes: ‘Merger 
of equals’ still on cards 

elect Mr L e schly and his dep- 
uty, Jean-Pierre Gamier, as 
directors. 

They are encouraging 
shareholders to take the same 
action against Baroness 
Hopper, the non-executive 
who heads the company’s 
remuneration committee. 

In evidence to the Com- 
mons select committee on 


science and technology, Sir 
Richard said stitching 
together the top management 
ranks within the two organi- 
sations had proved a problem. 

! He referred to senior manag- 
ers as “sensitive flowers”. 
But in an interview with the 
Sunday Times he reiterated 
the benefits of bringing toe 
two companies together as "a 
merger of equals”. 

Sir Richard said “circum- 
stances would have to 
change’* before any merger 
could be resurrected, imply- 
ing that without Mr Leschly 
the deal could be done. He 
said he was willing to work 
alongside Mr Gamier. 

To add to Mr Leschly*s dis- 
comfort, one of Glaxo’s non- 
executive directors in charge 
of executive pay has attacked 
the pay and the culture 
within toe company. 

Professor Arthur Li said: 
“It is not toe way we think 
companies should be run.” 
Glam, he said, followed toe 
Cadbury code on executive 
pay and was “mindful of 
shareholder value”. 


This week 


Julia Finch 


BAe to buy £400m stake in Saab 


j Slwon Beawta 

T HE pace of consolida- 
tion in the European de- 
fence industry is set to 
quicken with the news th at 
British Aerospace — one of 
the most ardent campaigners 
for convergence —will Jake a 
strategic stake in Saab, the 
Swedish military aircraft 
manufacturer. 

In a move which could 
come as early as this week, 
BAe is to announce its deci- 
sion to spend £400 million on 
a 30 to 40 per cent stake m 
Saab, according to defence in- 
dustry analysts. 

The deal will be carried out 
as part of the public flotation 
of $aab shares by parent 


group Investor, which is con- 
trolled by the wealthy Wallen- 
berg family. The deal will 
leave Investor in control of 
the company and BAe as the 
largest outside shareholder. 

BAe has built a lucrative 
partnership with Saab, first 
through a manufacturing alli- 
ance and, since last year, ina 
joint-marketing agreement 
which puts Saab’s advanced 
ii e w fights-, toe Gripen, in 
the same category on the 
world market as BAe’s 
trainer and fighter aircraft. 

BAe refused to comment on 
the proposed tie-up but ob- 
servers see it as inevitable 
that the marketing relation- 
stop win develop into a more 
concrete corporate tie-up. 

ft is also widely regarded as 


a means for BAe to maintain 
toe momentum of consolida- 
tion among European defence 
manufacturers. 

Such a deal might help fur- 
ther Sweden’s ambition to be- 
come involved politically in 
moves by Britain. France and 
Germany to restructure the 
European industry . 

Plans to form a private-sec- 
tor ramp HTi y for the civil 
aerospace and defence inter- 
ests of BAe, Aerospatiale and 
P pyganit of France, and Dasa 
of Germany have, however, 
become bogged down, not 
least because much of the 
French industry remains 
state-controlled. ■ 

• Volkswagen said last night 
it was preparing to outbid 
BMW for control of Rolls- 


Royce. VW’s supervisory 
beard said it had “a tempting 
offer”, which City sources 
suggested ooidd be as high as 
£400 million, compared with 
BMW’s £340 million bid. 

VW directors spoke of mak- 
ing. a new bid after a Rolls- 
Royce Seraph was flown to 
their headquarters at the 
weekend, VW is reported to 
be willing to invest £2 billion 
in the luxury carmaker — 
double the amount on offer 
from BMW — and to want to 
raise annual production to 
10.000 cars. -MB0 more than 

envisaged by BMW. 

Yesterday. Ralls’s rhief ex- 
ecutive. Graham Morris, saw 
“no reason” why BMW 
should not conclude a deal 
art to Vickers by Thursday. 


E MI music group’s future 
as an independent com- 
pany will be in toe spot- 
light again this week as Edgar 
Bronfman, president of toe 
Canadian drinks and enter- 
tainment conglomerate Sea- 
gram, arrives in Britain. 

Seagram has been mooted 
as a bidder for months, and 
Mr Bronfman is expected to 
have talks with EMI, which 
bas produced a dismal share 
performance — down .from 
740p to 489p since its de- 
merger from Thorn some 18 
months ago — and issued a 
profit warning in January. 

Elsewhere, shareholders 
are expected to take their 
annual opportunity to voice 

outrage about over-generous , 
executive pay awards. 

SmithKIine Beecham’s di- 
rectors are likely to be the 
target of toe most vocal criti- 
cism. But at Barclays’ meet- 
ing on Tqesday investors are 

expected to make their feel- 
ings known about toe £4 mil- 
lion banded out to Bill Harri- 
son in the form of a golden 
hello, year’s salary and 
golden good-bye. Mr Harri- 
son, hpud of the bank’s loss - 
making City offshoot, BZW, 
was in post for only 14 
months before BZW was sold. 

Ranking stocks are likely to 
be in the limelight alter week- 
end speculation that further 
mergers are In the pi pelin e, 
in the wake of tie-ups in the 
US. Reports suggested that 
the Dutch group ING is eye- 
ing Credit Suisse, and that 
American Express is in talks 
with the US insurer AIG. 

TODAY — mmii CbIOwbH InwwmeiUa, 

EJS. I iIbiIhw Debar hams. Splrtab AB. 
Slrfliagem. Wirdle Storeys. WPP. 
TOMO RRO W — note David Brown. 
SILT. Marin* HbemBL Leeds Sporting. 
McCarthy & Stone. 

WEDNESDAY — rtwiiji Ghlroectonce, 
Htean. Ryan hotels, Shiloh, hse h m 
TweeAwitefn United Gofffufes, VTR. 
fflUWMV — MaiMw Arcadia. 

FRIDAY — Marinin BAT Industries 
1Q1), IWiBwr. 


mail addresses, Mr Storey 
says that there is a burgeon- 
ing trade in selling on 
addresses, which are then 
used for other companies’ 
sales promotions. 

More sinister, e-mail is a 
conduit for pyramid selling, 
religious sects* recruit- 
ment, computer viruses and 
sexual harassment. 

The report, based on a 
survey of 800 people at 
work, suggests that 75 per 
cent of men and half of 
women had been 
“spammed”, with three- 
quarters receiving five or 
more unwanted messages a 
day. 

Novell argues that most 
organisations have yet to 
consider what policies to 
adopt to protect their staff. 
Private users, too, are still 

too free with their e-mail 
addresses . Mr Storey says. 
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Victor Keegan 

A N ENGLISHMAN’S 

home is his castle — but 
it can also be a prison, 
as thousands of people nurs- 
ing negative equity will never 
forget 

Housing can also be a 
prison for chancellors of toe 
Exchequer, as many know to 
their cost The macroeco- 
nomic policy of the last Con- 
servative government was 
blown apart by the housing 
boom of the late eighties, the 
consequences of which (eco- 
nomic and psychological) are 
still with us today. 

In the late eighties, people 
cashed in toe proceeds of ris- 
ing bouse prices to finanrw a 
consumer boom — made 
worse by the then chancellor, 
Nigel Lawson, cutting taxes 
as well. 

Mr Lawson did not feel any 
need to apologise for this 
action. He argued that lower 
taxes were necessary to boost 
incentives and that the pur- 
chasing power injected into 
the economy by lower taxes 
was small compared with that 
coming from equity with- 
drawal in toe braising mar- 
ket This is a bit like someone 
caught pouring oil on a fire 
justifying it on the grounds 
that the building is already 
ablaze. 

Mr Lawson also announced 
the end of the anomaly 
whereby people living 
together could claim double 
tax relief on mortgages — but 
several months in advance, 
thereby prompting a boom on 
top of a boom as couples 
rushed to take out loans 
ahead of the deadline. 

Housing was a make-or- 
break part of economic policy 
in earlier decades. Govern- 
ments were often judged by 
how many new houses they 
built; to stimulate toe econo- 
my and provide much-needed 
homes. 

Today things have changed. 
Political parties are falling 
over themselves to And envi- 
ronmental reasons for not i 
building the millions of new 
houses that demographers I 
tell us must be ready by early | 
in the next century. 


Y ES, governments are 
still the prisoners of 
housing policy — it is 
just that toe policy is chang- 
ing shape. And a new disaster 
may soon hit us is the form of 
the single currency (which 
formally happens at the end < 
of this week when the 11 , 
member states signing up to 
monetary union win agree | 
who goes in and at what ex- 
change rates their currencies 
will converge). 

Britain is not, thank good- 
ness, joining in the first wave. 
But we win be affected by the 
profound — and as yet little 
understood — changes that 
will take place even if we stay 
out (like the euro infiltrating 
Britain as a Trojan horse cur- 
rency). And if, as is likely, toe 
Government is tnerely biding 
its time before entering, then 


we will eventually get the foil 
monty. 

Bousing policy will receive 
two seismic shocks. The first 
is if we enter— or if our econ- 
omy is run as though we were 
in. Interest rates, at present 
two percentage points above 
European levels, will come 
down. This is great news for 
mortgage holders but a head- 
ache for toe Chancellor be- 
cause it could threaten a 
rerun of the late eighties — 
with housing money fuelling 
another consumer boom. 

Ireland, which is joining 
EMU this week, has just an- 
nounced measures to stem its 
housing boom but they may 
be ineffectual in the face of an 
expected two-point cut in in- 
terest rates because of EMU. 
One earlier measure Co stem 
the boom — an increase in 
stamp duty — had the oppo- 
site effect it dried up the flow 
of properties coming on to the 
market and pushed prices 
even higher. 

The second housing shock 
that Britain may receive from 
EMU is a lack of competitive: 
ness induced by lower labour 
mobility because of our high 
rate of owner-occupation. 

But hang on — isn’t owner- 
occupation a basic freedom, 
enabling you to do what you 
like? In theory, yes, but in 
practice, no. It is not just suf- 
ferers from negative equity 
who are not mobile. Professor 
Andrew Oswald of Warwick 
University argues that high 
home ownership is a leading 
cause of Europe’s high 
unemployment 

C OUNTRIES with the 
most unemployment, 
such as Spain and Fin- 
land, have toe highest propor- 
tion of home-owners, and 
those with the least jobless- 
ness (Switzerland and Hol- 
land) have thriving private 
rental markets. The reason is 
simple, he says: a high level 
of privately rented accommo- 
dation makes it easier to 
move to new jobs — a process 
that is ossified by owner-occu- 
pation and council tenancies. 

According to Prof Oswald, 
once you allow for the effects 
of the cyclical recovery we 
are now in, Britain fits this 
pattern, because hardly any- 
one rents privately following 
toe boom in home ownership. 

People often forget that 
high home ownership has lit- 
tle to do with wealth but a lot 
to do with subsidies. Switzer- 
land, one of the richest 
countries, has low owner-oc- 
cupation while some very 
poor Third World countries 
have high ratios. 

Even with the gradual with- 
drawal of mortgage relief; 
home ownership in the UK is 
pampered (no capital gains 
tax, no tax on imputed rent, 
low property taxes and 25- 
year loans at lowish interest 
rates). If one had been able to 
take out a 25-year loan on the 
same basis to invest In 
shares, it would have been a 
far better investment than 
buying a house. 

If Britain’s high rate of 
home ownership were to pre- 
vent the sort of labour mobil- 
ity that monetary union 
needs to work, premature 
entry could prove disastrous. 
It is another reason to wish 
the EMU ship well when toe 
is launched tots week. And 
another reason to be thankful 
that we have not booked our 
tickets yet 


Rich man’s club 
makes poor offer 


Marie Atkinson 
Economics Corre s pondent 

■ a WESTERN nations are 
lnffto invite a handful of 
Wm developing countries 
to talks aimed at drawing up 
new rules to govern interna- 
tional investment by multina - 
tional companies. 

But many see what is being 
sold as a concession to foe 
third world as a red herring, 
because the countries likely to 
join the discussions are unrep- 
resentative of the developing 
world as a whole. 

Negotiations over the Multi- 
lateral Agreement on Invest- 
ment have been restricted to 
members of the Parisbased 
Organisation of Economic Co-’ 
operation and Development — 
toe “rich man’s dub". 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


The pact aims to establish 
rules on foreign investment; 
signatories to agreements will 
shed many cf their rights to set 
rules for foreign investors. 

Tbe absence of developing 
na ti o ns at the faTics has fuelled 
fears that the rights and inter- 
ests of third world countries 
wffl be overlooked. 

The annual OECD mtnlB fp- 
rial gathering cm Tuesday will 
be told that the nego tiating 
group is considering a pro- 
posal that eight non - member 
countries be made foil partici- 
pants in toe discussions. 

The potential participants 
are Ar gentina, R rflvfl , Chile, 
Hong Kong and the Slovak 
Republic, which are already 
observers at the talks, and Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
which are about to join in the 
same capacity. 


Australia 2.48 
Austria 20.51 
Belgium 60.19 
Canada 2^3 
Cyprus 0.85 
Denmark 11.18 
Finland 8- S3 
France 9.78 


Germany 2^196 
Greece 510.49 
Hong Kong 1ZSS 
India 86.11 
Ireland 1.157 
Israel &22 
Italy 2^03 


Malaysia 630 
Malta 0.6S 
Netherlands 3.28 
Now Zealand 2JX) 
Norway 12.13 
Portugal 298.13 
Saudi Arabia 8.14 


Singapore 2J9 
South Africa QJ20 
Spain 24649 
Sweden 12.61 
Switzerland 2.40 
Turkey 398,570 
USA 1.6308 
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San Marino Grand Prix 


it’s time 


to face 
the facts 



James Mitchell on 

why Williams may 
havebWanivederri 
to their crown already 
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Pattern, of the race . . . Conlthard’s McLaren leads Michael Schumacher's Ferrari through a bend in the early stages of a duel that saw not much extra space between them at the finish photograph: luca bruno 


Coulthard cuts it cool and fine 


Alan Henry at Imola on a McLaren win that restored confidence 
in the Scot and denied the two Ferraris a home celebration 


AVID Coulthard 
put his spat with 
Michael Schu- 
macher in the pre- 
vious race finnly 
behind him yesterday with a 
well-judged, tactical victory 
over the Ferrari team in the 
San Marino Grand Prix. 

The 27-year -aid Scot beat 
Schumacher to the chequered 
flag by only 45sec to deprive 
a Eanatical 100 , 000 -plus crowd 
of its first home victory since 
1983. 

With four of the season’s 16 
races completed, only six 
points now separate the 
leader Mika Hakkinen, who 
failed to finish yesterday, 
from Coulthard and Schu- 
macher hi second and third 
places. 

Coulthard seemed to be tak- 
ing it too easy, slackening off 
in the dosing stages to con- 
serve his McLaren-Mercedes 
even as Schumacher was clos- 
ing on him. 

In reality Coulthard 's car 
was suffering from an over- 
heated gearbox, a problem 
which bad indirectly forced 
his team-mate Hakkinen to 
retire with a broken trans- 
mission when in second place 
and after only 17 of the race’s 
62 laps. 

McLaren’s managing direc- 
tor Rem Dennis periodically 
left his place on the pit wall to 
check the electronic telem- 
etry system which was moni- 
toring the problem, advising 
Coulthard to ease up and 
change gear as carefully as 


possible during the second 
half of the race. 

'T wanted it run at a pace 
that wasn’t too hard on the 
brakes or the engine, so I was 
just trying to maintain the 
gap to Michael, H said Co alt- 
hard, unaware of the depth of 
the problem. 

“I was perfectly comfort- 
able to let that gap be reduced 
because I knew that I could 
have gone a little fester if nec- 
essary. I knew Mika had 
stopped but I didn't ask why 
because I didn't want to be 1 
worrying about it for the rest 
of the race." 

During Saturday's hour- 
long qualifying session 
Coulthard worked hard to se- 
cure the seventh pole position 



Coaithard ... nursed his car 


of his career. Hakkinen quali- 
fying alongside him to clinch 
the thir d all-McLaren front 
row this season. 

Yet neither McLaren driver 
underestimated the challenge 
of Schumacher’s Ferrari F300. 
Straining every sinew to 
make the best possible use of 
a more powerful Vio engine 
and a new aerodynamic pack- 
age, the German driver quali- 
fied third, but Hakkinen 
blocked him out on the first 
corner and held him back in 
third place as the two McLar- 
ens led the field. 

After Hakkinen’s retire- 
ment Coulthard maintained 
his lead over Schumacher 
through his two scheduled re- 
fuelling stops, the Ferrari 
fleetingly closing to within 
two seconds before making its 
own second visit to the pits. 

Third place fell to Eddie Ir- 
vine’s Ferrari F400, although 
the Ulsterman was under con- 
stant pressure from Ja cque s 
VUleneuve’s Williams FW20 
and the reigning world cham- 
pion finished only four 
seconds behind Schumacher's 
team-mate. 

“At the start Jacques beat 
me off the line and he was 
quite quick at first, but then I 
was able to catch him easily." 
said Irvine. “Later I thought 
he might catch me but I knew 
he would not get past. My big 
problem again was my back, 
which goes into spasm after 
about five laps. It was uncom- 
fortable and distracting."’ 

VDleneuve lost crucial h™ 


during his first refuelling 
stop when the Sap concealing 
the refuelling nozzle did not 
open automatically as in- 
tended. something experi- 
enced by many motorists in 
less frenzied circumstances. 

‘That probably cost Jac- 
ques a place on the podium,” 
said Patrick Head, the Wi- 
liams technical director. “He 
also lost more time at his 
second stop, when we had to 
cut a pipe to the refuelling 
nozzle. Some you win, some 
you lose.” 

At least Williams had the 
satisfaction of bringing both 
their cars home in the points, 
with Heinz-Karald Frentzen 
following Villeneuve across 
the line to claim fifth place 
ahead of Jean Alesi’s Sauber- 
Ferrari. 

Damon Hill had raised 
hopes in the Jordan-Honda 
camp by qualifying the 
revised longer-wheelbase car 
In seventh place but he ran 
! into Alexander Wurz's slow- 
i starting Benetton as the pack 
accelerated away from the 
start and had to come in for 
repairs at the end of the first 
lap. 

Thereafter HOI raced dog- 
gedly in the midfield bunch 

but finally retired with en- 
i gine trouble when in seventh 
place only four laps from the 
end. 

Although the Jordan was 
much more competitive. Hill 
had hoped that the world 
championship’s return to 
, European tracks would im- 
prove his fortunes. Like 
'Johnny Herbert, who again 
felled to finish after a punc- 
ture in his Sauber. he was to 
be sadly disappointed. 


Full results from Imola x 



David Coulthard (GB) - 
McLaren-Mercedes Time: 




2 Miami 

Ferrari • 


ic&ar. {(aarmany) ' 

.. 4J5S4 sec behind 



3 Eddie Irvine (QB) 

Ferrari* . ' 





E XACTLY a year ago, 
Helnz-Harald Frentzen 
and Williams were cel- 
ebrating a victory in the 
Snn Marino Grand Prix. an- 
other routine win in a long 
line for the team that 
throughout the 1990s have 
become the standard by 
which all others are judged. 

Jacques VUleueuve had 
retired that day after lead- 
ing the race., and was al- 
ready wefi on the way to 
winning his first World 
Championship. Yesterday, 
on the same Imola circuit, 
the best Villeneuve could 
manage was fourth place, 
with Frentzen behind him 
in fifth. There can be no 
better illustration of the 
problems afflicting the 
champions. 

The atmosphere at Wil- 
liams over the weekend had 
not been good but after the 
race there was a smile on 
the face of Patrick Head, 
the team's technical direc- 
tor. . Head hates nothing 
more than under- 
achievement bat he ac- 
cepted, albeit grudgingly, 
that Williams had done 
about as well as they could 
have expected. 

Williams’s FW20 car has 
proved to be some way 
short of the level to which 
they have become accus- 
tomed. but Head is sure 
that hi« team m»dp the 
most of the car here. There 
was just the small niggle 
that had it not been for 
problems with ViHenenve's 
refuelling hatch, the Cana- 
dian might have been able 
to stay ahead of Eddie Ir- 
vine and take the final 
place on the podium. 

Villeneuve gave it a go in 
the closing laps bat Irvine 
was able to keep him at 
bay. “We can’t complain 
abont the result.” Head 
said. “But to be outpaced 
by Irvine shows us that the 
Ferrari is a better car than 
ours. We’ve just got to 
make the car go fester. ” 
That process has already 
started. Before imola, Wil- 
liams ran a private test ses- 
sion which confirmed the 
suspicion that there is a 
major problem with the de- 
sign of the car’s rear. 

The test paid off in that 
the engineers discovered 
what they think will solve 
it, bat the way they did so 
— by grafting the rear sus- 
pension of last year’s model 
on to the new car — indi- 
cates the gravity of the 
situation. 

The light at the end of the 
tunnel for Williams Is that 
new parts are on the way to 
help reduce the instability 
that has afflicted their 
drivers this year, but they 
will certainly not all be 
ready In time for Barcelona 
in a fortnight’s time. It is 
possible that none of them 
will be. 

Williams undoubtedly 
have their backs to the wall 
but there is something of a 
Dunkirk spirit about this 
quintessential^ English 
team. There is a perverse 
kind of satisfaction about 
the need to knuckle down 
and get on with the job. 

“We’d rather be winning 
by half a minute,” Head 
said, “but it is enjoyable. 
And It is very interesting to 
see how different people in 
the team react to it. Some 
are fighters but there are 
some chaps who bawL say 
it’s not fair and seem to 
w ant a teat stuck in their 
mouths. Bat when Hifap 
get tough, you’ve got to 


fight for it.” 

Will ia ms have too much 
strength in depth not to get 
back to winning ways, but 
it seems already that any 
chance Villeneuve haH of 
retaining his title has all 
but slipped away. 


Tennis 


Apathy as Monegasques is underwhelmed by Moya 


Stephen Bieriey in Monte Carlo on a painful 
conclusion to a disappointing tournament 


T HE temporary grand- 
stands for next month's 
Formula One Grand 
Prix are all but complete along 
the waterfront here and, even 
as • yesterday's Monte Carlo 
Open final began, the scream 
of cars was already to be heard 
from toe open windows of the 
Country Club as many tuned 
into Imola. 

In truth there was palpable 


apathy in the Centre Court 
air, despite the presence of a 
Frenchman. Cedric Pioline. 
as Spain's Carlos Moya took’ 
the title in straight sets, 6-3, 
9-0, 7-6. 

Perhaps languor was the 
word for it The last vestiges 
of romance had disappeared 
on Friday night when, m the 
golden light of early evening. 
Boris Becker had lost to Al- 


i berto Berasategui- With Pete 
Sampras and Andre Agassi 
having departed by midweek, 
the hope had been that 
Becker might win bis 50th 
title, and his first on clay, in 
the principality. 

Three times previously the 
German bad reached the final 
I here and there was a huge 
i hope that he would finally 
pull it off. This was based on 
little more than nostalgia, for 
Becker is very much a part- 
time player these days — as 
his quarter-final defeat by the 
Spaniard in three sets amply 


demonstrated. 

This year Berasategui has 
been the TouPs great party- 
Pp°Pe r - At the Australian 
Open he beat both the local 
hero Pat Rafter and AgassL 
audiences 
than the Monegasques mi ght 
have contemplated a lynching 
when he defeated Becker s 

TheUttleSpani^tiithe 
wholly unorthodox grip had 
led Piolme 3-6, 6-o, 5-1 in Sat- 

untay's i senu-fin^ when ^ 

Frenchman. i aat year’s 
f^iedon Fmallst, 
staged a remarkable come- 


back. It was to cost him dear 
in the final 

Moya, who beat the Dutch- 
man Richard Krajicek on Sat- 
urday, met initial resistance 
yesterday but it quickly be- 
came clear Pioline was hav- 
ing problems with his right 
arm. In the majority of the 
change-overs the Frenchman 
sat with an ice-pack perched 
on his shoulder like Monty 
Python's 'Norwegian Blue. 

Pioline, though, despite los- 
ing nine games in a row, was 
neither quite dec ea sed nor 
nailed to his perch. He at- 


tempted to hammer through 
the bars of fatigue with a spir- 
ited revival in the third set 
during which breaks of serve 
were exchanged with the fre- 
quency of a women’s match. 

But the injury, never speci- 
fied, prevented Pioline from 
serving at full pace. As one 
French observer put it later: 
“Cedric had a mental problem 
in his arm.” 

This was Pioline’s 13th 
career-final and the fact that 
be has won only two of them 
underlines' the problems this 
gifted player has always bad 


when it comes to Le Crunch. 

Moya came to the forefront 
last year when he defeated 
Becker in the first round of 

the Australian Open and 
then, playing brilliant tennis, 
went on to reach his first and 
only Grand Slam final, where 
he lost to Sampras. 

Today the clay-court circuit 
moves to Munich where Greg 
Rusedski is seeded No. l and 
Tim Henman No. 4. The ambi- 
tion of both Britons, though, 
will be simply to win their 
opening match. And nobody 
should put money on It. 
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Moya . . . second title 
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lanconi 
boost for 

the King 


QrahamRodc 

K ING OF KINGS has 
been cut from 4-1 to 
7-2 by Hill's. who 

eased Xaar from 4-6 

jo mr the Sagitta 2,000 
Gwneas following the effort- 
less victory of stable-mate 
fianconi at Navan on Satur- 
day. 

The winner is the regular 
galloping companion of Airtan 
O’Brien's stable star, who has 
been pleasing in his prepara- 
tion for the first Classic of the 
sfisson at Newmarket next 
Saturday. 

“The horse is very well and 
Michael K inane will ride 
him," said O'Brien. “He han- 
dles soft ground, but his 
action suggests he would be 
even better if it dried out be- 
fore the weekend." 

The going at Newmarket is 
presently good to soft, with 
showers forecast through the 
week. 

O'Brien intends to send 
over Shahtoush for Sunday's 
1.000 Guineas. A jockey has 
yet to be booked for the fifty, 
who won a miner event at 
The Curragh earlier In the 
season. 

O'Brien added that King Of 
Kings *s stable companion, 

- Second Empire, who is dis- 
puting favouritism with G11I- , 
land for the Vodafone Derby, 1 
will make his seasonal reap- 
pearance in the Tetrarch 1 
Stakes at The Curragh on 
May 2 before being sent to 
Longchamp for the French 
2,000 Guineas. 

The Thresher Classic Trial 
at Sandown on Saturday, run 
on testing ground, went to 
Courteous, trained by Paul 
Cole for Fahd Salman. The 
winner outstayed bis three 
rivals and is expected to go 
straight to Epsom_ 

Salman also owns Fleet- 
wood, who had been working 


likea tojHdass colt at New- 
market But Henry Cecil, his 
trainer, reported that Fleet- 
wood had sustained a hairline 
fracture of a pastern an<i 
would be out of action until 
the autumn. 

English raiders in Europe 
had little luck yesterday. Ian 
Balding’s Trans Island was 
first past the post in the Pre- 
mio Parioli, the Italian 2,000 
Guineas, in Rome. 

He crossed the line a length 
and a half ahead of the lo- 
cally-trained Crises II Mo- 
naco, but had swerved into 
the whip 100 yards from the 
winning line, hampering the 
r unn er-up. Following an en- 
quiry the first two places 
were reversed by the stew- 
ards, and jockey Kevin Darley 
was fined £640. 

Sausalito Bay could finish 
only fourth for Balding be- 
hind Tajoun in the Prix de 
Barbeville at Longchamp, the 
four-length winner complet- 
ing a Group-race treble for 
the Aga Khan, Alain Royer- 
I Dupre and Gerald Mosse. 

In the absence of Peintre 
Ceiebre, Astarabad easily de- 
feated the German-trained 
Que Belle by a length in the 
Prix Ganay, with John Dun- 
lop’s Taipan third. • 

Beaten less than two 
lengths. Taipan ran respect- 
ably in defeat "We thought 
that they might not go a gal- 
lop and decided to make the 
running, but Pat (Eddery) 
said he didn't really enjoy it," 
Dunlop explained. 

In a gallop at Dunlop's 
Arundel stable last Tuesday, 
Taipan had been swept aside 
by Haaml, a 20-1 chance for 
the 2,000 Guineas. 

Given the riding tactics at 
Longchamp, Taipan was not 
disgraced and ffnami could 
well emerge as the best of the 
British-trained contenders 
against Xaar and King Of 
Kings. 
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On call . . . Adrian Maguire and Call It A Day (left) jump the last fence alongside Fine Thyne in the Whitbread allsport 

Peintre Celebre’s career cut short 

P EINTRE CELEBRE ] Arc, but he will now be f speed and should make a f and Magnire, who had won 
should have been gal- retired to stud at Coolmore, successful stallion. He trav- the Scottish Grand 
loping to a comfort- Countv Tiooerarv. which els to Ireland nest week. National with Ramnet 


P EINTRE CELEBRE 
should have been gal- 
loping to a comfort- 
able victory In the Prix 
Ganay at Longchamp yes- 
terday. Instead, he was 
stood in his box at Chan- 
tilly, having sustained an 
injury to a tendon which 
ended his racing career, 
writes Graham Rock. 

One of the best winners of 
the Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe. Peintre Celebre 
looked set to triumph in the 
major middle-distance 
prizes this year, including 
the Coronation Cup, the 
Coral-Eclipse and a second 


; Arc, but he will now be 
retired to stud at Coolmore. 
County Tipperary, which 
bought a half share in the 
Andre Fabre- trained horse 
before his impressive five- 
length defeat of Pilsudski 
at Longchamp in October. 

Thoroughbreds are frag- 
ile, the grand pianos of the 
animal kingdom, and Alec 
Wildenstein, son of the 
champion's owner, Daniel, 
said: “It always seems to 
happen to the good horses.” , 
Also winner of the French 
Derby and the Grand Prix 
de Paris, Peintre C6l6bre 
bad brilliant finishing 


speed and should make a 
successful stallion. He trav- 
els to Ireland next week. 

The news sent a frisson of 
disappointment through 
racing enthusiasts at San- 
down on Saturday, but the 
crowd was lifted by the 
game victory of Call It A 
Day in the Whitbread Gold 
Cap. 

Headed by Fine Thyne ap- 
proaching the final fence, 
he rallied under a deter- 
mined ride from Adrian 
Maguire to regain the lead 
on the run-in. It was the 
second valuable success in 
a week for David Nicholson 


and Magnire, who had won 
the Scottish Grand 
National with Baronet. 

Nicholson, who said his 
victory on Mill House in 
the Whitbread 31 years ear- 
lier had been the hi g hli g ht 
of his riding career, joined 
Stan Mellor and Josh Gif- 
ford as the only men both to 
have ridden and trained 
winners of Britain’s long- 
est-established sponsored 
race. 

He hopes to persuade Call 
It A Day’s owner, Jane 
Lane, to let him prepare the 
winner for the Martell 
Grand NationaL 


Pontefract Jackpot card with form guide 


115 Hag's Jtnssir fnfa) Hag's ftissar 

3.45 M0AMRa AflOn 

4.75 UniWiihafr* ttoao's tesfenh (sip) 

4.45 Dotoieg Sue Ha 

5.15 Steak Hm Mas Punier Generator (oft) 

Left-handed, inftfetog cause at 2m MBft ruHn of Juil ova 2L1*emfcm on stamtaa. 

Reins: Good to soft, soft in [feces. A Denotes UHvs. • Top tarn rated 
Drm: low lunbeis tenured in to im. 
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rates. 

Sevm dap wtann: 346 l«M Rze 445 Sue Me. 

BUcarad tint fima: 4.15 Kean Alert Waned: Nora 

Roues ii braMs iter how's ran* denote days since last outing. Jjanpu. 
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a UdkWm* Mtoa arse flbdt m Bort&n: tetm an purim n»g. musr am 3i aa. tow «, nwr 
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TOTE PLACSVT HANDICAP 
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DAi&rint 5-9-13 
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>1 ARTOTEBOOKMAKHIS HANDICAP (SHOWCASE RACE) 

£7,750 n 7 dedared) 

SOI R 32H33 Ffext Brito 




SPORTS NEWS 13 


Rugby League 


Super League 

Huddersfield Giants 1 8 Sheffield Eagles 48 

Eagles end ran 
of defeats but 
face worries 


Paul Rbcpaftriefc 

S HEFFIELD EAGLES 
will go into Saturday’s 
Challenge Cup final 
against Wigan with a much- 
needed victory behind th e m, 
but they did little here to sug- 
gest that one of the great up- 
sets is about to take place. 

To their credit the Eagles 
played much better with 12 
men than they did with 13. 
Waisale Sovatabua, their Fi- 
jian full-back, was sent off 
two minutes after half - tim e 
for a high tackle and his de- 
parture proved to be the cata- 
lyst for a sharp improvement 
He should escape a ban at 
Thursday’s disciplinary hear- 
ing, however, as it was by no 
means the worst offence of its 
type and his previous good 
conduct should help. 

Their influential prop Dale 
Laughton was also placed on 
report for possible use of the 
elbow on Joe Berry, who left 
the field with an injured 
month Laughton might be in 
more danger on Thursday. 

As tonishingly , without Sow*- 

tabua the Eagles scored 32 
points. Darren Turner made a 
claim for a Wembley place 


with two tries in four minutes 
and in the deluge that followed 
Kptth senior. Paul Carr, Nick 
Pmkn ey and Matt Crowther 
scored further touchdowns. 

This flood of points could 
not however, hide the short- 
comings of the first half, 
when the Eagles looked 
c apa b le of falling to their 
fourth straight league defeat. 

Huddersfield led 14-4 at one 
stage with two tries from 
D anny Arnold and one from 
Craig Weston. Had Weston’s 
kicking matched the rest of 
his play the might 

have been in trouble. Instead 
the visitors, for whom 
Crowther opened their ac- 
count in the 14th minute, 
clawed their way back. 

Tries from Carr and Michael 
Jackson helped them into a 
flattering half-time lead of 
16-14 and, after Huddersfield's 
Phil Veivers went over from 
Arnold's pass. Turner made 
his Wembley challenge. 

IHi J d ai i HiM OlMrtoi Arnold; Balia. 
Hanger. LougMIn, Barton; Waaton. Ore 
Harmon. Rueaell. Barry. Richards. 
VMvars, Sturm, grrimtiulu: Cook. Reid, 
Schonald. P Jackson. 

IteW iM Eaotooi Sovatabua; Pinkney. 
Tttewa. Sardor. Crowther; Watson. Aston; 
Broadbent. Lawless. Laughton. Carr, 
Shaw. Wood. SiriiaWiutaai Turner. M 
Jackson. Dayla. Uotloy- 
llilwaa S Sanson [St Haiana). 


Halifax go third 

H ALIF AX and St Hel- I successive away w 
ens both had home holding off Hull 26- 
wins yesterday, front of another l 


H ALIFAX and St Hel- 
ens both had home 
wins yesterday, 
though Saints’ 36-14 vic- 
tory over Warrington was 
in front of 10,000 Cans at 
AnfleltL 

Halifax moved into third 
place in the Super League 
by defeating Castleford 
29-16 at The Shay where 
Chris Chester continued 
his Impressive start to the 
season with two tries, three 
goals and a drop goaL 
The St Helens coach 
Shaun McRae said bis side 
were close to their best 
form after a convincing 
display against Warring- 
ton. Sean Long scored two 
tries and Damien Smith 
made his first touchdown 
for Saints as they moved 
into the top five. 

The champions Bradford 
Bulls recorded their third 


Hockey 


Off-colour 
England hit 
a high five 


successive away win by 
holding off Hull 26-24 in 
front of another 10,000 
crowd at The Boulevard. 

The First Division lead- 
ers Wakefield had their 
loose-forward Matthew 
Fuller sent off after just 
five minutes but came away 
from Wldnes with a 30-20 
win. Fuller had already 
been shown the yellow card 
when he was dismissed for 
dissent. 

Trinity stay two points 
clear of Hnnslet who heat 
the bottom dub Rochdale 
47-6 at the South Leeds Sta- 
dium. Hnnslet ran in eight 
tries and Rochdale had to 
battle on with 12 men after 
the 52nd-minute dismissal 
of their centre Kenny Kerr 
for head-butting. 

Keighley squeezed 
through 20-18 against 
Swinton at Cougar Farit. 


Sport in brief 


Pat Rowley 


Le>d9 | Trrinm 


Southwell all-weather runners and riders 


BmDk 3-1 Us&r asp£B. IT-4 asms®. 4~1 SS* flOJ™®*. & -1 fa***. 9-1 ^ Ush " aa 14-1 ** 
ftaBd, 16-1 Orate Mac 25-1 


J§ O/\6L0UCESTBlSELUNG STAKES 2T0 
c hOU5i £1,970 (11 dedared) 


BRIE AMATEUR BBSS’ HANDICAP 

Ob WW 1 in £1 .725 (1 6 teetered) 


»5t £1,970 (11 dedared) 

BMyBtoB Mart 6-11 

Bsdcn*pqNB)ocii8-11 


1m £1.725(1 6 declared) 
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5 zatata WJ far 8-11 
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CtomnFditoe-e — — ■ 1 

Rr a B riz zyC Boott 0-0 

3 NfrtaU4in5CV*ns46 

oSart*ita?qOSa»e-6 

WhHOCrignwM 

15ft SWe Nd, 7-2 Staffs to, ivi ZeefiBrt*. 6-1 Bodai Ana. Mpfc Uft. 16-1 


;r=JlSrJ*S 
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KEEPING TRACK ^ C %. 

0891 222 + 


— . COMA^ITARV B6SUUS 

PONTEFRACT 771 781 

SOUTHWELL 772 782 

AU. COURSES COMMENTARY O®* 1 **? 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS OS 91 222 790 

77«4fiuardlan jT^iNTERAcrtVE 


S|Rgio5^.M5.ii -- iiaffiii; - 

— £!£!)!>; s 

=5=8 5 


K Uriel 
. D rand 
J I ta*v 
„JU8 
RUvBv 


)JE^8 5-10-9 - 

GL line 7-W-9 


JC J*h#aSTILTON FHUES’ HANDICAP 

5KwV7t £2^32 (14 dedared) 
tHft WJB IBBwPIWinSBartiBW 

*0 GBDE5- iqBrip2Q(BH WEak)ti79-4 

;na -- 


S Rnatapa (I> 82 

1 t Irists (S) 15 


M f\f%}RBtSlFim£ HANDICAP 3TO 

■wWterfrf £3,106 (14 declared) 


JW6t £3.106 (14 declared) 

118136 Shrt A 6*1 ra n ULN Itorin 5-7 

®4 

«D1fr *»0flS3|TQ»v®* ,M — = 

M2D 5* Rg (B) I Banal 9-3 

058 jakBrifttoftPeapaS-t 


Trainer v/atch 


PBcCritoffl 17 

6 Imr 83 

DBdtaad as 

KMW 50 

.BBtalevMfl 87 
„ Boa Mctteen 83 


Cfl ft40P6 BeMtoffilfeisJOtaB-? .rSm - 

dm 3sm n taw m taa»nMa8-7 - 7| - 'fSa - 
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H.«trL « ha rina their ftstna tar a new traiaer today p<atoAact4 ^ >>JV«ste!e. W 
rj.irrnnf&jtfe DemB^toDffctogr. 5.156^. JN^toBLJa^ 

limftivnHr? vi Ri«i > Tfa te l jy;vaht3NBaiy.3^ 0A n ett a .W s BSHaatDjAHgrts.5.00 
Pec*} &lt«. J iSiacn to Mk G Rees; Tcuhanoa. G Mapareon ta P ffftv/. 





















FA Carling Premiership 


Aston Villa ( 0 ) 1 

Bolton Wanderers ( 2 ) 3 


Ebloflii Southgate - Steontea 

Sr 

TaH* Draper Headito. 
Joachim Wright 


FA Carling Premiership 


Barnsley 

Arsenal 


( 0)0 

( 1)2 




Wow* Yoetua 


Thompson StMridaa Brn to 
Pbfflp* C 


Taggart Bergsaen Fish 

Branega n 

\ . irf. 

Aston VDts Subs Sdmeca IStaunton 32frtn). Grayson 
(Southgate *5). Cdtynwra (LHosavic 08}. Nelson. OzOas. 

Bolton Subs Johansen (prandsen 18). Fafrctaugh (Fish 52). 
GiaBanza (Xajrtor 68). Saatm. JaasJcefcanen. Soofexl Thompson. 
AtfeMidJOKO 38.392 Referee D Seray (Harraw-orHb&+fflQ 

Blackburn Rovers ( 0 ) O 

Wimbledon (0) o 


Kmm Htwcbu ■ BraBnU VaJaiy, 


fOptsy Sherwood Antferuon Duff 


■ • v v J'A-- v:j * T. •••■** W. 

* . JUMflbi • rf* r - ■ • 


: ;0.ttfe*ri£ 


Wart (Maroefle 51). Bosandc (TWdar 65). 
H«i«»e FJortoft 75), UAM. Lease. Sooted Wart. 

*r*anal Subs Wreh (Aneka 75). BouW. GrtmendL Hu^*es. UAdc. 
OewtotfPnh.WtatBrtara. 

18.681 Rpfwrwe M Riley (Leeds) 


(1)4 

( 1 ) 1 


Arsenal ; < 

Man Utd < 
Chelsea a 
Liverpool ▼ 

◄ 


Blackburn a 
W est Ham ▼ 
Aston Villa < 


Leicester 


Derb 


Coventry a 


Southamptn a 
S heff Wed a 
W imbledon ▼ 


Newcastle < 


Tottenham a 
E verton ▼ 


34 13 

% 35 12 

35 12 
35 11 
36 . 9 


35 10 


35 12 


36 8 


35 5 


35 11 


35 7 


36 10 
36 9 


2 2 
4 2 
2 3 
2 4 
4 5 


4 4. 


4 2 


3 7 


9 3 


3 4 


8 2 


J 7 

5 4 

6 7 


5 6 


7 4 


38 10 

39 9 
35 13 
33 16 
30 20 


26 


36 15 


25 24 


20 15 


32 18 


24 17 


28 21 
29 23 
16 19 


19 19 


22 21 
24 26 


8 7 
8 4 

7 1 
5 9 

8 3 


4 6 


3 3 


7 3 


7 4 


3 4 


4 6 


4 4 
3 3 

5 “*6 


3 5 


3 3 
2 8 


2 25 18 
5 26 17 
10 33 26 
4 26 25 
7 26 22 


7 16 24 


11 13 31 


8 20 23 


7 27 22 


10 17 30 


8 19 26 


10 21 31 
12 22 40 
6 15 20 


9 13 23 


12 15 32 
8 16 25 


35 72 
39 68 
29 60 
18 59 
14 58 


5 52 


3 52 


-2 51 


10 49 
1 49 
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27.4 Crystal Palace (a* 4 JS Leeds (hfc 
BL5 Barnatey (a). 

23* taaadjum (h): 2 £ N ewpaatta (a); 

HU teflon fh).~ • 

-2SWBrtH»s(h);AS«sa«»i(W; ; 

105 Party (a). . 

AS Man ua (a): 106 VflmWmfcm (•>)- 


28.4 OtdmlaiiZS Coventry («S 
IQS Ha ii r aa lfa th). 




ZS Shaft We« W; «1S Arsenal (M- 


2BANawcasoe(hJ: 25 Barnaiey (h); 
10.8 West Ham fa). 

29* Amend (a): 25 Southampton (a); 

105 Liverpool (n). 



Foreign football 


-3 47 

■12 44 

-842 


■10 - 


25 Derby fh): 105 Tottenham (a)- . 

IS Aston Villa {!>); 105 Crystal Palace (a). 


a4 CovBr» ^(a):25TotlanItaiTi 

29* Leicester («); 25 Chelsea (hk 




Chelsea 

Liverpool 


G aH a c bar Sutton 


Gooff . CM 
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r ' V XVv 
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•. ' tettfldy Hobart*. ' Arrttsy ' Mugft m*- 

• • r . ! .: : = ' : .V. : V 

• tturtcher. Perry Bt ac fcw d B >■ O hiah i gtifl u * =^' 

^ -■. 

itl a uMmrn Subs Dahfci(Andwocn65). Pedersen. Croft. 

Beattie. Flowers. 

W a Wa Jo a Subs Bmfai (Enel 83). Fear (Hughes 87). Gayte. 
McAtater. Heald. Booted Roberts. 

Attendance 24.BJ8 Referee G Pofl firing) 


; '■ v»/ : ' 

■ ■ ■ 

„ ii win >.■ Mimw . ,^acs> 

V 

%v ■ *. . ■* ■ » ! ■■ • !• ntuuat i \ 4#vv. * 

Cl .%. ^r^.- 

CtMtaaa Subs Fto@ (Zola 3®, Charvet pebBacu 7Q, 
MchotsIHuptesSl). Hl to ticock. Morris. Booked Leboeuf. 
Liverpool Sirte Berger (Mmphy 72), McAtear (Leanhortaan 78). 
Thompson (F9ecfc7Q. James, Kvama Boohad Inca. 
Attandahca 34«3S Rafiara* 6 Ashby (Worcester) 


Derby County 
Leicester City 


( 0)0 

(4)4 
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Everton ( 0 ) 1 

Sheffield Wednesday ( 2 ) 3 

V ' -.I-.-.'.-. ==•:«♦•.!*■ • • • 

3u^- ‘ .. . . = 


Derby Sute Detap (Batano 45). Softs (tfen dor Laan 4S), Burton 
(FoweB 73), Ho«A Btot Booted Sturridge. wanchopeu 
Laieeaaar Subs Cottoe (Whtoh 73). matooma (Guppy 70). 
Fenton (Zagorakts 82), Arpbaxad. WBson. 

Attendance 29.855 Referee G WSard (Worthing) 


Leeds United 
Coventry City 


( 2 ) 3 
( 2 ) 3 


« A'f.i.; • C .; . _ .* ■■ ■ 

#.($€> . 



mJ* - K‘. : ' ^ y.- •*. • • 

r {.•tt.ajsr. ■ • ■,■■'■ . 

Evartoo Suns Beagle (Aten 4Q. Octer (Short 46). Wfctson fTIer 
85).Gerrard. Fanvfly. Booted BeJL 
abWIWd Wed Subs Briscoe ptagiton 59). Own fftyde «B. 
Cteka, Humphteys. Maytfah. Sent Off Booth. 82. Booted 
Maguon. Booth. DJ Carta Brtecoe. Atherton. 

UteUaacr 35.497 Referee G Barber (Pyrtord) 

Tottenham Hotspur (1) 2 
Newcastle United ( 0 ) 0 
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K 'y Ogrbweto 
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Laoda Subs Hopfdn (Waftaoa 72), Robertson (Harte 88), 
Motenacr. McPhaU, Beamy. Bookea Bowyer.WMace.Kely. 
Coventry Subs WWams (Hal 86). Moldovan. Strachan. Shftton, 
Hodmav Bookod Whelan. DuMn. Hal. 

Mtaadbuoa 36.522 Hataree M Heed (Btmmg ha m) 


West Ham United (1) : 

Southampton (1) * 
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Wert Ham StbaWtson (Potto 70), Forest, Noagas. 

Mean. Barths. 

Soatbamptna Sufis Basham (Wrst 77). Moss, ndordson, 
WBtona. Warner. Boofcod Ostenstad. 

Wt.n7t» Wnfn mo D Qafaphar (Banhuy) 


. ''-Carr' Vega * Campbell CaMerwootf 
,,FW totaton Bert! 

i*"* V . • flhwita 




ii <* ...Sbearnr, Amtarsson 
L* • ®a*to Barton 

.. * . V • 

Pteteoc • »■ 

Pausrce Atoort Datszas 


Ibttenliani Sute Sato (Anderton 63). Baartsan Armsrong. 
Scales. Ownence. Booked FenSnand. Vega 
Bewcandle Sute GBespte (A«>ert 49), Kfetstoto (GBesp» S3>. 
Hbiop. Howey. Barnes. Boo*ea Watson. Plstone 
a a e n d w ret 35.847 Re feree J Winter iStockton^jn-Tees) 


Current form 


Dm. Lwaant. BuOar. EBis. Matthew* (Rigby 
65k Swan (Jamaon 721. Jofnnaa. AmttmnQ. 
toaMehTaam Wright SWdcwall.Tarlcco. 
Dyer. Varna. Cundy, dapturo. Holland. 
Johrnon. MatMa {Sonrrar Ml), Pam (ScowerfiA 
48) Siai (noiusaoi* UM aa be a h. 

Mb rjsx Bab G Law* (WNUay Bay). 

Cbarltow 1 1)2 Tranmere (0£ 

Menoonca 11. 63 (pans) 
Ch»t*uiiAbaM«uHic.fcma.Bown.Jonaa 

(Snmnril.Htfee. rauas. N am too (LbMa 78). 
Mnsaiia. Bright. Mendanea. Haanay (Bakaar 
rax 

Trawmere Revere Sononsan. KiOlcU. 
Thompson. McGraaL Hill. Iron (Morrissey 54), 
Mahon (1_ Jonsa 54). MeOoo. G. Jonas, 
O'Brien. Pariuneon. Sett mot used). Morgan. 
Mb 1SJS33. mb PRajor (npam). 

Crewe 1*)3 Br a dford . — ^HQC 

AnttuobusZO 
Street 28 
Urae30.3B.65 

&TW iiawube Banfada. Unawortb. bndfc. 
ughdoot (W right 271. Walton, cnameek. 
Oarvoy. Jotmson. ArShrotiua. Uttlo (Rmste 68). 
Strew (loan 871. 

m a df*«deayWalbi.McA n aepML-bcoOB. 

Ramaga. Slrmott. O'Brien. L a wrenc e . Murray 
IBollandCB). Sislrer (Grant MX EdWio 
|Oav»Bs68). Blake. 

Aitsjftt RsAOOnftyar) 

Man City — ii)2 OJA — - ftS 
Kmkkiazel Sharons 

Bradbury 44 Po0oc*71log) 

Mmlmm re I Margataon. Edgbm. Horiot*. 
Braman (Russell 86k Symons. Vaughan. 
WMBey. Pollock | Btthop 84). Goatar. KMdadza 
IDtckov 731. Bradbury. 

Oe m nPartRaaai n Harper. Bards lay. 
Barardough. Jones. Maddbt. Ruddock (Hstoola 
7DJ. Vatsa. Ouashis. Sharon |Ro»s46). Oattan. 
Slade [Pea cock 79}. 

M*r 320«. HabKALaach(Wal«arfianTplBOL 

Norwich — (ns Swb ntan (0)0 

Liowettyn 18 
Jcckaon34 
Robert* 51 
Bellamy 6B 
Fenn7« 

ManaU. cm MaranaH. 3utch. Fuolaatad. 
MilHgan (Carey 40). Scots. Jackson. Adama, 
Bellamy (Coots 79). Roberts. Fern UawaKyn 
(Poiclon 57). 

IfnkMlu i i TowaOigby. Koralake. Davta. 

Taylor Bullock. Borrows. Walters, Watson. 
Onuora Ndeh (Cows 461. RoMnaoo 
iUcAreavey69| 3ub (rot used); McDonald. 

Alb 18.443 me T Hertron (Nowasn AycttBs). 

NottmFor - (Oil fTw a rf b i g P)0 

BarMWHlas67 

Notbw Forest Boasonr. Bcnatair, Rogers. 
Cooper, own* | H) aids 451. Johnson, stone. 
Gemmill. Vm HooHdonfc. Campbea IWoan 4SJ, 
Bart^miaams. Sub I not uaedV Pasco lo. 
H oadtog Howm. Bernal. Gray. Parkinson. 
Primus O'Neill, kovefl. Caskey. Ucfcnyre 
l Fiery 31] Crawford Lambert. Fleck (Brayaoa 
74 1 SubinDtusedl'SwsJse. 

Reading relegated lo Second DrvWon. 
MbftjOZ RefcOBFrasktend 
rvntctosorougnt. 

Oafbrd^—tOlO Bbudutpn — |U)2 
Ford 73 log) 

Furlong 66 

Oxford United Whitehead. Robinson. Marsh, 
Gray. oavd. Fort. Murphy (Banger 66). Smith. 
Franco PoweP (Coot 71 1. Beauchamp. 9<A 
Set used}. Rose. 

tormiagtawn Ctty Bermao. Gill (Puree 68J, 
Chariton Bruce. Jchocon. Marsdan. McCarty, 
O'Connor IRobnsonar). AdaMa. Hughes 
iNJk.ru 6*1 Furlong. 

Art B 818 Aeh R Sfyhra fWaJortoovtflel 

Port si ntfa— id* KoddersfM — (blO 

PvttiiCkSr 
TnonrsenSO 
Durmr. to 

Pertemowdi Flahovan. Pethxk. Robinson. 
Hdim ivbitbroad. Awiord. Vise not (Allan B1), 
l7» Sransson.Owian. Thomson. Sum (not 
usedi Ha'l. Carter. 

I t n ddai ill rid Tew Harper. PhttSps. 
Edmondson Dyson. Collins, Rbtiartbon 
IHeary toi. BaMry IUnraon65). Homo. 

3»wsrt Barnes . Johnson (We ben 64). 

Art t4 313. Rab M FMKher (Warleyk 




H-ra-p«W.(1)* CanHI (0)0 

hfRiMbRI 

Mw Wrt iisIt h dbi dlki llunAICnowlaa.aortt. 
In»wn (D) Leila 61). Davies. Bradley. P ea ch . 
MUIor. Midgiey. Howard, Stspnenson (Inrlna 
■8k S«d> (no) ueedk HsMday 
CailVTCni HeUworfl). Jarman. Beech. 
Phillips (Caras (B). Harris (Lloyd 75). Fowlor. 
MIdawon. Pemay. SevUfo. Roberts. 

OTUHvan (Eamshat* S3) 

Art 2417. Rad w C Bums (Scarborough! 


Wood 14 WtmlanS? 

SoryM4B Thomas 79 

Powers# 

MeecSeeRebl Town Prteo. Tm»oa Mrflonald, 
Payne. Jn^am. Sodje. Aakey (Chambers 74). 
Wood, Gorvol. Power. WhRtafcar Subs (noi 

usadk DurKan. Howarei 

CbeaMr cay Brown. Oobson. Ftaher. 
WcherMon, ttneun. woods. VHrlghi (Thomas 
®>. Priest Mjrphy. Ffocrott. Rmmer. 
Macd e sftold tawnoted to Nollarrwldo Ohrt. 
9bba (nm used). Ones. Shelton. 

Art S462. Rab j A Kirkby {Shaeieldl 


r*OR (0)0 Ayr . .. ( 

Ferguson 34 
241$. Dab A Gemmill (Untlthgow). 

Bck__(M Hwnitn a | 

3.191 Nab K CJarit (Fabioyk 


R>Hh RhO Stirling A (0)1 

Lorkner90 

Art 242$. Nab M dart (Edinburgh) 

StIDian _ (0)0 AHHa (1)1 

Farrell 15 

Art 3439. RebTBrownfEdtnburgtt). 
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6 0 0 16 2 16 32 WWWWWV 

5 0 1 14 7 IS 32 LWtIWWW 


STtwffOtd— (1|S 
ShunQIpan} Hum 30 

Marcello 69 Hughes 05.78 

KPBone72 

Chaftlald UnNad Kelly. BorboMa. Quiitn. 
W»der. Wtoen (Damn 45). Hamtton. Saunders. 
Manor. Doilam (WoodhoueeSTk Memoflo. 
Stan. Sub I not usadT O'Connor. 
W aak br uw wli h a i t n w CHcMon. McOermon. 
Van filer*. Flyrxt. ftferpnj'. Burgees: Oukm 
(Sneetes 741. Wed. Hunt Hughes (Oueltay 54k 
K inane (Potter 54k 

Art 713*8 MrllE Plana (Portsoonti) 

SundarM.(*l9 atoks __(M} 

WSUemaS 

ptumpeM.H 

Iwdnka d Parer. Hotknray, Gray. Clark. 
Craddock. Wllllarns. Summerhee. BflU. Qukm 
iDctuoBS) PiuUps.Jahnalon.St5a (not usedt 
Brnkjas. Raa 


4 0 2 ID 6 12 M WWWLWL 

3 i Tiiemw pvn.wwL 
2 3 1 12 7 9 31 WOQWPL 

2 3 1 6 5 9 b* ODWWLD 

.2 3 i a a 9 aa wddlim 

2 3 ) 11 12 9 4* LOV/PWD 

2 2 2 6 6 8 B* LWDOLW 


Crystal Partoa 


1 3 6 6 7 6* 

1 3 10 10 7 «T 

T 3 7 10- 7 Vt 

4 1 1 5 7 *B 

a 2 6 g e *a 

0 « 8 13 8 4* 

2 3 5 9 5 *6 

1 a 6 10 4 63 

T a 5 9 • ” 

1 A 6 12 * W 


DF - Dimeulty taeior gauges now hart (asm's test *«* 3 4mcs 
been and axprroaec R as a pmccntagrr me Wgtwr Bur hyira Jhc 

hart w ttw riaWiet. trie Rww me nguro the easier nMfchaa. 
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40.112 28433 35 091 


(Holsgrore 39), Sigia 
Forsyth (Witosaao) Waltacs. Ugntbouma 
(Thome 73). Crowe. H ea th . 

Art 4 1 21* Rab T Jonaa (BanowHrvFurmn). 

Wofvws — (2)3 StOcfcpert__n >4 

AdupsdS Cooper «0 53 1 : patS 

Keene5B,S ByTH057.fi 

Wefoarbb— W9feibaieiaSege»s 
Muscat. Naylor. Aikfea. EmWen. Curie (Slater 
841. GoodmaA Shopeon (Bob Keen 7SI Bui. 
Keena. Osborn. Sob (nolused) Clt.y™ 
TtuukpuitCeHyNI «on. Connelly 
wooamarpa (3aarie5S). Byrne. Rvrw 
kw5Soah.C<wk (WlrtHpa 75). WqUmj^ Angao 
WUhrenam (GrsmSTl. Cooper. 

Am X2 457 (fob R D Fumaneii (Donerttw) 
l ea* gg rtfortgsw jfc datr M Van 

HociHoraitkicinForean 31 pnin_g 

1 Sunderland L 3b Mlmaon llptwch L xs 


" ■gg lyH Bo*»"*blb (2)2 

Jonas 32 

Glow 90 Paintor** (pan) 

n «I il WII IMM Ulmm. Rcncroson 

HurrtGbrnw (Hudson *6), Diltan. Knlll, Berry 
JMatrtrtlaaN. Thompson. WfBta. Glow. 
Roacoa. Sub (not uaedT Darby 
Rt rtdMi Edwards, Feneoma. Barlow HIU 
Bartba. Goutt. Junes. Palmer. 
Carden (Scott Ml. Ferre*. Stuart. Sub (not 
used)- Gray. 

Art 3AM. Reb R Pearson (Peaetee) 


34 IB 7 11 99 44 OS 
34 14 B 12 55 50 60 
34 13 6 15 48 56 40 
34 11 10 13 61 48 40 
34 11 ID 13 30 BO *3 
34 10 10 14 42 49 40 
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- RTJO Sbrawsfary — _ 0)0 

„ r f HIMt J adtaon. SuWeriand. 

Snodln. ASdn. G. Bannatt, Wmama (Campbett 
WkMcEBwttan.MBU^ 1 fT Baruxm Ml. 
Brodfo, Worrell (Robinson 06k 




1 11 1 1 ii iifo b a d Evans. Walsh. MtAMay. 

Marshall (Waber 61].W0 co>l Hope. HareteyT 
DAortk Eyre, Forrasoar [Graves to). Cahro- 
Qartib ( T ea th ar rton eei) 

Bnawr Ctty Bayea, (Uenardeon. Gale, Blaka 
[MM Hit 80k Clark. Baddalay. RbwboSiam. 
PMBIpi CMOCennen 67). Flack (Fry 701. Bech. 
Bar (Mr. 

Art 2A24. Nab M J Jones (Cbeaar) 


Hutcnoonto McLmucnUnao 

Art 531. RabS Roy (WaathlB). 

C W«- H)2 Ctydabaok (0)0 

Oroltam 44; tOng 68 
Anttrt Rab G Aaaon (Dumfrlask 

Bwxtnra— poo hiwentbsaCT .(1)1 

A»4S4. Nrt K Toner (OrtJJ^k” 9 

“5W8-W1 StiRlwnr (0)1 

aJEWS. 4 ! Limes* 

An i. log. RMtj Young (Giaagowk 

Q bb ' ew a W i - (0)2 Sb a n art ( 1)2 

Bryce 36 (pan). 67 GarsgfihrSS 





Dryco36(pan).B7 Geregf*y35 

.Z?T1 •« McAulay SSIpenl 

Art 1,61$ (fob J RoMMtham (VGncaldyk 
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Chelsea warned 
over ‘weak’ link 


in commitment 


f\ 


Hughes . . . spectacular 


CC|| ME WON’T 1st you 
down,” Gianluca 
W Vialll premised In 
hi« match programme notes. 
The C hel s e a supporters saw 
their team, purposefully and 
pleasingly, fulfil the manag- 
er’s words. But Liverpool per- 
formed as if the Premiership 
was a low priority. 

Vialli’s eyes reflected im- 
mense satisfaction; Roy Ev- 
ans’s blazed with anger. Liver- 
pool’s manager again spoke 
with honesty, and in this case 
bravery, since he admitted 
that his rniujemna tim of a 
tram “without enough guts" 
who “threw the towel in” im- 


perils not only certain players' 
AnfleM fixtures but his own. 

Rotation has been the 
theme of Ruud Gullif s Chet 
sea and now Vialli’s. Evans 
may be tempted to rip up his 
team-sheet and start again. It 
proved a good match for the 
suspended Michael Owen and 
injured Jamie Redknapp to 
m i s s because the manager’s 
invective was not aimed 
merely at woeful defending 
‘Til get different players in if 
I have to. I won’t accept that.’’ 

With what Evans described 
as a “capitulation’’ after Chel- 
sea’s second goal, Liverpool 
conceded four for the first time 
this season. But they have 
been breached in their past 
dozen games. “I accept all that 


criticism.” said Evans, “ffs 
my responsibility; I expect 

unmp nf thgm tn talca th^hs." 

Liverpool need another win 
to guarantee a place in the 
Uefe Cup so there is no excuse 
for end-cf-term laxity. They 
are free of the distractions di- 
verting Chelsea from the Pre- 
miership, notably Stockholm 
in 16 days’ time. Yet with this 
win Vialli’s team levered Liv- 
erpool out of third place 

Chelsea have reached this 
season's heights with and 
without Gianfranco Zola. Here 
he departed after Si minutes 
with a strained groin. Little is . 
going right for last year’s Ffcot - 1 
bailer eff the Year. Margina- 
lised by Italy for France this I 
summer, he may be on the j 


Chelsea fringe in the Cup Win- 
ners’ Cup final mi May 13. 

ViaHi must be tempted to 
go with Tore Andre Bio, who 
took opportunities spendidly 
as Zola’s replacement, scoring 
Chelsea's third after hi6 1 
nimble footwork set up his 
cleverly placed shot Liver- 
pool’s defenders looked un- 
easy both in the air and on > 
the ground whenever the tall 
Norwegian menaced them. 

Flo has now overtaken 
Vialli as Chelsea’s leading 
Premiership scorer but, given 
the player-manager’s contri- 
bution to the European cause, 
one It ali an reserves the right 
to flpifl hhngAir in Stockholm. 

Mark Hughes, yet to start in 
Europe this season, produced 


another spectacular goal, a 
scissors kick from 10 yards, to 
add to his early imperious 
header. On both occasions 
Liverpool's defence was hope- 
lessly stretched by crosses. 
And the defence parted again 
as Frank Leboeuf s cross and 
Flo’s touch left the 34-year-old 
defender Steve Clarke unat- 
tended to drive home his first 
goal for six years. 

Liverpool’s goal, tapped in 
by Ka r lheinz Riedle after 
Danny Murphy’s shot was par- 
ried. had levelled the scores 
but distorted the first-half pic- 
ture. Steve McManaman left 
shaking his head after what 
win surely be cue of his last 
Liverpool games. His new con- 
tract remains unsigned. 


E VERTON yesterday 
urged the footballing 
authorities to ensure 
that Chelsea do not field a 
makeshift team in their 
final Premiership game of 
the season against Bolton. 

The Chelsea chairman 
Ken Bates has suggested 
their line-up for the game 
on Sunday week could be 
deliberately weakened to 
safeguard the fitness of key 
players prior to the final of 
the European Cup Winners’ 
Cup 72 hours later against 
Stuttgart in Stockholm. 

The Stamford Bridge 
meeting may be crucial in 
deciding who will be rele- 
gated to the first Division: 
a victory for Bolton could 
well move them to a posi- 
tion of safety, so condemn- 1 
ing Everton, Barnsley. Tot- 
tenham or even Newcastle. 

“We would he appalled at 
the prospect of another 


club deliberately sending 
out a weakened side for a 
game of such obvious sig- 
nificance,” said the Ever- 
ton secretary Michael Dun- 
ford. “I would expect the 
FA Premier League to 
remind Chelsea — to 
remind all clubs, in fact — 
that they must play their 
strongest side at all times. 

“I can sympathise with 
Chelsea but what would 
they think if they were in 
our position? This doesn’t 
just affect us at Everton; 
several other clubs are still 
In trouble near the foot of 
the table.” 

Ronny Jobnsen, Man- 
chester United’s utility de- 
fender, misses tonight’s 
away visit to Crystal Palace 
after Norway’s national 
squad doctor Trygve Rase 
carried out a minor knee 
operation in Oslo yester- 
day. Johnsen will he out for 
three weeks hut could still 
figure in Norway’s World 
Cup plans. 


Blackburn Rovers 0 Wimbledon 0 


I Aston Villa 1 Bolton Wanderers 3 
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wilting of Rowers in fiie cold Lifeline blunders 

as Filan feels the heat 


Everton 1 Sheffield Wednesday 3 

Kendall looks for self-help 
as the trapdoor opens up 


Scottish round-up 


Derek Potter 

Jk N ATOMY seems to have 
#%repfaced faith healing as 
the buzz topic among the foot- 
ball aficionados who like to 

talk in cosy riddles. 

ra*nn Hoddle was said to be 
well pleased by the “spine” & 
hie team after the success 
against Portugal at Wembley 
last Wednesday. The England 
coach may well have a prob- 
lem in the ' sacrum region 
thanks to the ability and am- 
bition of . John Filan, barn in 

Sydney 28 years ago. 

Though Tim Flowers, one 
of England's goalkeepers, was 
a substitute and presumably 
fit after his shoulder injury, 
Filan played for the first time 
since he bw*e his arm in toe 
7-2 victory against- Sh effi eld 
Wednesday last August 

Thai Blackburn were per- 
forming like runaway cham- 
pions and Fflan might, .who 

blows, have replaced Flowers 

for good. As it is, Fflan ex- 
pects to stay in the team as 
Blackburn approach their 
Anal three matches hoping to 
paper over a disastrous -se- 
quence of only seven points j 
from the last 33. 

Roy Hod^on, their manr : 
apn- does not envisage a no- 
play-no-selection problem for 
Hoddle, who has alreadyhad 
a tiff with his strikerChns 
Sutton. “No one will convince 
me that you need to see him 
play in a situation lite this 
and | was an international 

team manager,” Hod gson, fo r- 
meriy in Icharge cf Switzer- 
land, said. "If Tim isn’t m the 


That is Hodtfle’s headache. 
Ho d g son has one after a dis- 
appointing performance 
against the ever-resillent 
Wimbledon. By all accounts 
he has £25 mfilion at his dis- 
posal: now he must decide 
howto spend it 
Repeatedly bafffeted by the 
opposition, Fflan survived an 
uncomfortable match on both 
a personal and collective 
level, with Blackburn sorely 
miaainy the influence and ex- 
perience of four regular play- 
ers. Wimbledon jiist survived, 
tbiw being- their fifth d ean 
in six games and 12 th 
draw an told. They, too, have 
had a pile cf -injuries. “We 
had to work bard for a point,” 
said t heir manager, Joe Kin- 
near. They always do. 

jasoh Euefl and- Cart Cart 
caused Filan and Blackburn 
problems and should have 
scared. Sutton or his sidekick 

Kevin Gallacher probably 
would have scored, had they 
been presented with the type 
of chances Wimbledon , 


Mark Redding 


how to play, is he?" 


Though It was a dismal 

match, Sutton deariy retains 
his appetite. It Is easy to over- 
lookbis powerful liaison with 

Alan Shearer when they 
shared 49 of the SO goals 
Blackburn scored in nickin g 
the title from Manchester 
United three years ago. 

It was never going to be 
Blackburn’s day and. if the 
treatment meted out to Filan, 
displeased Hodgson, he was 
no less unhappy when a 
“goal" by Tim Sherwood, who 
narrowly missed with a mare 
spectacular shot, was disalr 
loved. Aliy kind cf goal would 
have helped. 


T HE IntexToto Cup it is 
then. Two games left, 
the last at home to 
Arsenal, and Aston Villa’s 
hopes of a Uefe Cup place 
look thinn er then an anor- 
exic stick, insect in a sauna. 
.Alan Hansen called this 
defeat by struggling Bolton 
Wanderers “one of the 
results of the season” an 
Match Of The Day and few 
would argue with him. But 
it took an impre ssive 
amount of collusion from 
the home side to present 
Bolton with their first 
league victory at Villa Park 
since 1955. 

The Oceania Footballer of 
the Year, Mark Bosnich, 
was tin* biggest culprit Chi 
Saturday he would have 
struggled to win the vote as 
No. 1 in PuddletDwn. “Bos- 
nich Is the first to fault 
himself and he accepted the 
responsibility . for the first 

two goals,” said his man- 
ager John Gregory gravely. 

If the age-old gauge of a 
goalkeeper is to see how he 
reacts to a challenge after 
having nothing to do, then 
Bosnich failed the test im- 
pressively. Bolton’s first 
shot in the 18 th min- 
ute bnt Bosnich go t dow n 
too late to stop *** optimis- 
tic swipe from the Villa old 
boy Nell Cox squeezing in. 
He was beaten again on bis 
near post at the psychologi- 
cally important moment 
just before half-time, when 
his dive towards Bob 
Taylor’s weD-struck shot 
was even tardier. 


As Dwight Yorke — who 
in midweek had been 
priced at £16 million by his 
manager to show that Greg- 
ory can at least do Ids eight 
♦hues table — had just pre- 
sented the 31-year-old 
striker with the ball, the 
goalkeeper was not entirely 
culpable. It was yet another 
gymptom of Villa’s lacka- 
daisical approach. 

The hosts at least began 
the second half With pur- 
pose, Ian Taylor palling a 
goal back in the 57 th min- 
ute. Bnt even the introduc- 
tion of Stan Collymore, 
who had missed seven 
games with a groin injury, 
could not save them, and In 
the 84th minute Nathan j 
Blake’s header sealed the 
outcome. “The result was a 1 
kick in the pants," said 
Gregory, who had presided 
over seven wins out of eight 
In the league going into this 
game. ... 

The Trotters moved np a 
place to third from bottom 
and have Crystal Palace at 
home and Chelsea away in 
which to save their bacon. 
“When we get a good result 
we always look to Totten- 
ham and Everton because 
they are the closest to us 
and Everton losing was a 
big boost,” said the Welsh 
striker Blake. 

“We had to go for a win 
today but we’re not going to 
get carried away,” Blake 
emphasised. “No matter 
what anyone else does, 
we*ve got to try and win the 
last two games.” Villa have 
maito sure their InterToto 
application is already in 
the post. 


Jon Brodkin 

J OHN SPENCER will proba- 
bly not be the only person 
suffering heart trouble at Goo- 
dison Park when Coventry 
City visit on the season’s final 
day. Everton travel to Arsenal 
on Sunday and , given that- Bol- 
ton are at home to Crystal Pal- 
ace the previous afternoon, 
look l ikely to go into their last 
match in the bottom three. 

Howard Kendall's assess- 
ment of this defeat as a "disap- 
pointing result” WBS alrhn to 
saying it was “quite difficult” 
to buy World Cup tickets last 
week. The despair on the faces 
of the fans who lingered long 
after the final whistle sug- 
gested that the church on Goo- 
dison Road will enjoy an 
above-average attendance be- 
fore .the Coventry game on 
Sunday week. 

Unfortunately for Everton, 
whereas Jesus saves, Thomas 
Myhre was too easily beaten 
on Saturday. A goal inside six 
minutes by Mark Pemhridge 
shattered their confidence 
and the home side rarely 
looked likely to win. 

If as the Everton manager 
hinted afterwards, bis players i 
have assumed they are too | 
good to go down, the serious- ; 
ness of the situation must at 
last have sunk in. "It's impor- 
tant we .realise how vital 
these games are," raid Ken- 
dall, who shunto hardly need 
Attilio Lombardo’s inter- 
preter to put that message 
across. "We can’t expect other 
dubs to do us favours.” 
Uppermost in his mind must 
be Chelsea, Bohan’s final op- 
ponents at Stamford Bridge. 


That matfrh comes only three 
days before Gianluca Viafli’s 
team play in the Cup Winners’ 

Cup final , arid their minds anH 
more accomplished players 
may be elsewhere. 

Much the same could be said 
of Everton during a first hah 
in which they allowed Item- 
bridge to add to bis early 
header from Paolo Di Canio's 
cross with a deflected shot 
after a poor clearance by Sla- 
venBflic. 

Sadly for Kendall, just as 
there is no substitute for 
he bad no Haw on the 
substitutes' bench. He sent on 

two wingers, Peter Beagrie 
and John Oster, but what he 
needed most was a Di Canto. 
The Italian, whose white 
hoots in combination with the 
fluorescent yellow ball gave 
the impression he was play- 
ing through a personal snow- 
storm, was in bewitching 
form. 

Where Everton offered Uttle 
more than graft, be provided 
the craft to secure Wednes- 
day’s place in the Premiership 
next seaso n. Fittingly, after 
Duncan Ferguson bad given 
Everton hope with 72Dd-min- 
ute header and Wednesdays 
Andy Booth had been sent off 
for a second bookable offence, 
Di Canio sealed the match 
with a fine solo goaL 

“It’s not going to he easy to 
pick ourselves up but we are 
professionals and we have to 
do it,” said Billc. "Of course 
we are down now and we will 
be down tomorrow but then, 
starts big preparation for the 
last two games." 

It remains to he seen 
whether they will be down — 
and out — on May 10. 


Cards at dug-outs 
as the tension tells 


Patrick Claim 

T HE end-of-season agita- 
tion that has afflicted the 
top and the bottom ends 
of the Premier Division seems 
likely to produce' a heavy 
workload for the Scottish 
Football Association disci- 
plinary committee. 

At Parkhead, where Celtic 
faltered with a 0-0 draw 
against Hibernian, the Edin- 
burgh side’s manager Alex 
McLeish and the Parkhead 
chib ’s assistant Mtirtto Mac- 
Leod were ushered to the 
stand by the match referee 
George Simpson after a ver- 
bal collision on the touchline. 

At Tynecastle Rangers in- 
flamed the home crowd by 
beating Hearts 3-0 and reviv- 
ing their hopes of a 10th 
successive title. One lines- 
man was the target for an 
empty whisky bottle and the 
other was spat at 
At Rugby Park Bobby Wil : 
liamson and Alex Miller, 
managers respectively of Kil- 
marnock, chasing a Uefe Cup 
place, and relegation-threat- - 
ened Aberdeen, were also 
shown red cards after a touch- 
line spat The prospect of 
rinpg and suspensions being 
imposed seems much more j 
certain than the outcome of j 
the title race. 

Celtic remain odds-on 
favourites but their one-point 
lead over their fiercest rivals 
will he a two-point deficit if 
Rangers beat visiting Kilmar- 
nock on Saturday. Celtic do 


not play Dunfermline until 
Sunday, when they will be 
under severe pressure if they 
have to win to restore their 
advantage. 

In the last few weeks they 
have regularly demonstrated 
a potentially fatal lack of con- 
viction. At home to Hibs, the 
bottom, side, they were once 
again so tentative that tew 
scoring opportunities were 
created. Wim Jansen, the 
head coach, hoped that some 
of the tiredness his players 
showed would be shrugged off 
during the coming free week. 

Rangers, who appeared to 
have ended their own chances 
with defeat at Plttodrie six 
days earlier, came back to 
punish a lethargic Hearts 
with two goals from Rino Gat- 
tuso and one from Jorg Al- 
berto. “We've managed to put 
a little more pressure on 
Celtic," said their manager 
Walter Smith, “but it is still 
in their hands.’’ 

Celtic's best news came 
from Fir Park, where Dun- 
fermline beat Motherwdl 3-1 
to secure their Premier Div- 
ision survival. It means the 
Fife side have little incentive 
when they entertain Celtic — 
except of course, beating the 
potential champions. 

“But we have to do it for 
ourselves," said Jansen. “It 
was obvious from the first 
minute against Hibs that we 
were not as sharp as no rmal. 
At this moment we know that 
winning our last two games 
will bring us the league. It is 
in our own hands.” 
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The London Marathon 


McKieman lives up to the hype 


McColgan propels rival to victory 




VEN with thou- 
sands of dollars in 1 
prize-money on the i 
line there was 
proof in the London 
Marathon yesterday that the , 
Olympian ideal lives on as | 
Ireland's Catherlna Mdfler- 
nan and Spain's Abel Anton 
secured dramatic victories. 
Both were first to break the 
tape down The Mail in their 
respective races but only 
after receiving important ad- 
vice from their chief rivals. 

McKiernan admitted she 
was panicking slightly as 
Mexico’s Adriana Fernandez 
and Romania's Lidia Simon 
stretched their early lead to 
95 seconds at 16 miles. 

“I told Catherlna not to let 
the gap between her and 
Simon grow too much be- 
cause she’s a class athlete,” 
said Liz McColgan, who fin- 
ished second. 

Anton, meanwhile, was I 
running together with Portu- 
gal’s Antonio Pinto to try to 
catch Morocco's Abdelkhader 
El Mouaziz in the last three 
mtins when the defending 
champion told him to work 
alone. “I wasn’t feeling good, 
so I told Abel to go ahead,” 
Pinto said. 

McColgan’s advice sent 
McKieman Into overdrive as 
she picked up the pace so dra- 
matically she easily turned 
the huge deficit into a 28- 1 
second victory over the Scot 
in Zhr 26min 2Ssec. McColgan, 
runner-up for the second con- 
secutive year, missed her per- 
sonal best by two seconds 
with her 2.26.54. 

McKieman, 28, finished in 
a mess after suffering gastric 
problems from 15 miles 
onwards. 

The Irishwoman was so em- 
barrassed by her difficulties 
she did not fellow the blue 
line on the road denoting the 
shortest route because she 
wanted to avoid the television 
cameras. “The legs were all 
right but the stomach was rat- j 
tling,” she said. 

Such incidents are not un- 
precedented among London 
Marathon winners. Steve 


Jones suffered similar prob- 
lems In 1985 wheai he had to 
answer the call of nature at 23 
miles but still set a course re- 
cord. Joe Doonan, McKier- 
nan's coach, praised his ath- 
lete’s courage: "It’s a measure 
of the kid she had to live 
through that and still won,” 
he said. 

McKieman was relieved to 
claim the victory for other 
reasons. Since becoming the 
fastest debutante over the 
classic 26-2-mHe riiirfant-fl with 
her 2JS3.44 victory in Berlin 
last autumn she has had to 
live with huge expectations. 
“There’s been a lot of hype.” 
she said. “AH the bus shelters 
in Ireland have had pictures 
of me advertising this race 
and there’s been a lot in the 
Irish press.*’ 

Hopes that McKiernan 


Both champions, 
the Irishwoman and 
Spain’s Abel Anton 
(left), used the 
prompting of rivals 
to time their runs 
to perfection. 
Duncan Mackay 
reports 


mi ght challenge the Kenyan 
Tegla Loroupe’s week-old 
world record of £20.47 ended 
within the opening two miles 
when she did not follow the 
pacemakers as they pulled 
away, dragging Fernandez 
with them. But, having struck 
out on her own for the last 10 
miles. McKiernan showed 
world record potential. Run- 
ning on her toes like a track 
athlete, she passed Fernandez 
and Simon in the 21st mile 
after completing a 5.15 mile. 

McColgan, too, battled 
stomach problems which pre- 
vented her Joining the chase 
with McKiernan. But she ral- 
lied in the closing stages to 
pass Fernandez and Simon 
and gain revenge over Joyce 
Chepchumba. the Kenyan 
who pipped her last year. 

“1 wish I had gone earlier 
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because 1 was concentrating 
too much on my stomach, “ 
McColgan said. Tm disap- 
pointed I left it so late.” 

The co-operation between 
Pinto and Anton, the world 
champion, was all the more 
surprising because last week 
the Portuguese had cast 
doubts over the huge strides 
made by Spain’s marathon 
runners. He accused them of 
using EPO, the banned drug 
which stimulates red blood 
cells and increases endur- 
ance. Those suspicions will 
not have been allayed by yes- 
terday's event as Spanish 
runners filled three of the 
first seven places. 

After Fabian Roncero's win 
in Rotterdam seven days ear- 
lier. Anton became the second 
Spaniard within a week to 
claim victory in one of the 
world’s classic races. El 
Mouaziz seemed to have 
opened an imassailahlp lead 
when he upped the pace at 20 
, miles. He was still 15 seconds 
ahead with a mile to go but 
was powerless to respond as 
Anton found an extra gear to 
cruise past him in the final 
800 metres to claim the $55,000 
(£33,742) first prize' — the 
i same as the women's winner. 

Anton, 35, would have col- 
I lected another $25,000 had he 
not spent the last 200 metres 
! waving to the crowd. By the 
time he realised he was on 
target for Pinto’s year-old 
course record of 2.07.55 it was 
too late and he missed it by 
two seconds. It was still more 
than a minute faster than his 
best “The most important 
thing was to win;’’ Anton 
said. *1 didn’t think about the 
money. But maybe now . . .’’ 

Mouzaziz finished second 
in 2.08.07 with Pinto six 
seconds behind. For most of 
the race. Britain’s Jon Brown 
looked capable of living up to 
his tag of dark horse. “I was 
all right until the race started 
at 20 miles,” said the Sheffield 
runner after finishing eighth 
in 2.11.10. He fared better 
than Paul Evans, Britain’s 
other main hope, who 
dropped out at 18 miles. 



No cramping Steve Cram’s style 


Paul Weaver finds a former world-record 
holder mobile enough to ‘beat* a former foe 


S TEVE CRAM’S fea- 
tures glistened with 
a combination of 
perspiration and the 
merciful light rain which 
fell like a sprinkling of holy 
water during the race. But 
the agony had gone and he 
wore a weary smile like a 
medal. He had Just run the 
classic 26-2 for the first time. 

He had done more than 
that, in fact. Despite a lack 
of preparation he had fin- 
ished in 174th place with a 
time of 2hr 38min 13sec. A 
classy dab runner would 
have been proud of that. 
And there had been only 
one moment of anxiety: 
“Someone, who might have 
been confused, shouted 
‘Come on, Seb’ and I looked 
behind me. Then I realised 
Seb wasn’t running.” 


Cram, 37, one of Britain's 
greatest middle-distance 
runners and the former 
mile and 1500m world re- 
cord holder, took some sat- 
isfaction in beating Coe’s 
time of 2hr 58min a few 
years ago. 

"I was aiming for 2.45, SO ; 
I'm well happy with this, 
especially as I was doing 
some race commentary for 
Enrcsport on my mobile 
phone at the same time. 1 1 
had joined np with a couple I 
of other runners and we | 
helped each other along, al- 
though they gave me some 1 
stick for my broadcasting. 

“They frightened me 
when they said they had 
been doing 80 or 90 miles a 
week in training. I’ve only 
managed between 20 and 40 
because I've been so busy 



Cram ... all smiles 

with Channel 4’s Planet 
Football and, although I did 
17 six-minute miles on 
Monday, I had a bit of groin 
afterwards and did not ran 
again last week. But today 


I it was only really hard 
work over the last couple of 
miles. 

“It was a fantastic experi- 
ence. I even got carried 
away and thought I was an 
athlete again. Bat then a 
few old injuries came back 
i to haunt me and I remem- 
bered that I was retired. 

‘Td often watched the 
race and wondered what it 
would be like to compete in, 
although I put it off and off 
There was nowhere where 
there wasn’t a big crowd 
cheering us on. 

“My real aim was to raise 
some money for Macmillan 
Cancer Relief and the 
Northumberland Yontb 
Foundation — and to try 
and avoid being overtaken 
by Mickey Mouse down The 
Mall. And 1 didn't want to 
have to ring my wife Karen 
and ask her to pick me up 
at the 20 miles stage.” 

Cram has fitted in train- 
ing during his busy work 



schedule, squeezing in runs 
in Argentina, Italy and 
Japan, and on Saturday he 
broke off his preparations 
to fly north to watch his be- 
loved Sunderland play 
Stoke City. ‘Td like to do 
this again, but not soon. 

He had not run beyond 
the half-marathon distance. 
His first sense of elation 
yesterday was when he 
broke 11 minutes for the 
first mile — that was how 
long it took him when he 
was held up by other com 
petitors during a previous 
road race. 

To watch the London 
Marathon is to feel a mix 
tore of joy and guilt. We 
can all do it in three hours. 
Or four. Five if things get 
sticky. Six at the outside. 
While the elite are ad 
mired, the ordinary can be 
envied; if all the runners 
were glorious winners 
some spectators can feel 
like losers. 


Champion first lady . . . Irish runner 
Catherina McKiernan fulfils great expectations 
as she breaks the tape in The Mall to win 
the London Marathon. She won her race in a 
time of 2hr 26min 26 sec and cashed in on 
the streets of victory as she romped home 

WOTOGRAPHS: TOM JENKINS 


Calzaghe stops Gimenez in his tracks 



John Rw rilng 

J OE CALZAGHE became 
the first man 
to stop Juan Carlos 
Gimenez when the 
37-year -old Paraguayan chal- 
lenger retired after nine de- 
pressingty one-sided rounds 
for the World Boxing Organi- 
sation super-middleweight 
title In Cardiff on Saturday. 

Gimenez, who had soaked 
up Ihe Welshman’s heaviest 
body shots, was taken to hos- 
pital and found to have four 
cracked ribs. The injuries 
may have occurred as early 
as the second round and par- 
tially excused his woefally in- 
adequate challenge. 

The WBO had sanctioned 
the contest as a mandatory 
defence for Calzaghe of the 
title he won so stirringly 
against Chris Eubank last Oc- 


tober, but if Gimenez was 
truly the No. l challenger it is 
a sad indictment of fee rest of 
the division. 

Yes, the 26-year-old Cal- 
zaghe is a lighter of natural 
talent who punches heavily 
and moves impressively. But 
from the moment be con- 
nected with his first right Jab 
the fight lacked any genuine 
competitive edge. 

Gimenez, a veteran of 59 
previous professional con- 
tests, painfully learned feat 
his skills belong to another 
era. His cornermen wore the 
name "Toro” across their 
shirts but in truth their old 
bull looked destined for the 
knackers’ yard as Calzaghe 
won all nine completed 
rounds, 

"He was tough and I had to 
be patient.” said Calzaghe. “It 
was a good learning fight for 
me. I have stopped a man who 


has been boxing since 1982 
and had never been stopped 
before. Duran. Eubank and 
Benn couldn't do it but 1 
did.” 

His promoter Frank War- 
ren now plans to steer Cal- 
zaghe towards a unification 
contest in July, with the In- 
ternational Boxing Federa- 
tion’s champion Charles 
Brewer the most likely oppo- 
nent Brewer recently beat 
Herol Graham In a title fight 
in Atlantic City but showed 
frailties which Calzaghe can 
ruthlessly expose. 

A makeshift open-air arena 
in fee picturesque grounds of 
Cardiff Castle Is planned as 
the venue for this fight after 
which Calzaghe is pencilled 
in to make his United States 
debut in October. 

"Joe is an exciting fighter 
and ultimately my aim is to 
see him fight Richie Woodhail 



Jaw of iron . . . Gimenez 
retires iawhencecrctths 

in an open-air event next 
spring,” said Warren. "I be- 
lieve the best two super-mid- 
dle weights in the world are 
on this side of the pond, and a 
fight between them would set 


them up for life. It would be 
huge,” 

Woodhail, training to de- 
fend his World Boxing Coun- 
cil title against Italy's former 
holder Vincenzo Nardiello in 
June, said: "Joe is strong and 
fast and says he is the best, 
but well see about that when 
he feces me. I’ve got as good a 
jab as anybody and he’ll find 
things are very different 
then." 

The former WBO feather- 
weight champion Steve Robin- 
son is likely to fight for an- 
other world title this summer. 
Chi Saturday the Welshman 
outpointed a former French 
champion, the slippery Jean- 
Pierre Dibateza, and he is in 
line to face the WBC cham- 
pion, Luislto Espinosa of the 
Philippines, on fee undezcard 
or Naseem Hamed’s next WBO 
featherweight title defence in 
the United States on July 18. 
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Across 


t Lower or upper garment (6) 

4 Tearaway's daylight robbery 
(3 >3) 

9 Picture held firm in frame (4) 

to Number given bill for sleep- 
ing accommodation (4-6) 

it He shoots out from hiding (6) 

12 Sets aside Tom’s 
battlescars? (8) 

13 Cracking assistant to a 
huntsman (7-2) 

15 I returned to receive the king 
— a terrible person (4) 

16 See the key goes to the agent 

W 

17 Arrest in case is not ordered 
0 ) 

21 Fly doctors to South 
American capital (8) 

22 In depression, find 
somewhere to drink (5) 


24 Hair dressers? (10) 

25 Give a signal and slow down 

M 

26 Undertake challenge (4,2) 

27 Shutter usually dosed at 
night (6) 

Down 


1 Having cut down. Jack, 
terribly thin, gains a stone (7) 

2 Raise the standard bowler's 
approach (3,2) 

3 Clamp down In French Army 

5 Umpire corrupt? Yes. corrupt 
( 6 ) 

6 Talons hug brutally in attack (9) 

7 A sunny spot? (7) 

8 One does not wish one’s 
children to be brought up in it 
(9.5) 

14 Two noises not amounting So 


Th» week’s winners of a'CoKns 
En 9 fish Dictionary are Ron Williams 
md Uz Stevens of Castletown, Isle 
of Man, Eric Jones of. Birkenhead, 
MenwyskJe. R Sharpe of BackweU, 
Bristol, Helen Patrick of Cambridge, 
and Marie Efts of Bradford, West 
Yorkshire. 

Please allow 28 days for deOvery 


16 He and I are Inseparable (7) 

18 Meet, and come up to 
expectations (7) 

19 Wreck aground despite 
exercising caution (2.5) 

20 Oriental wear for doctor tn 
family circle (6) 

23 Refuse to be seen out with 
Capone (5) 

Solution to m orro w 
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